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TWO POEMS BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


APRIL IN WAR TIME 


Sena) DANCE not into being the old way 
| This year, sweet April, and, if thou 





must sing, 
wi Sing lower than thy wont, lest Sor- 
| row hear— . 
For sharper than a sword to her is 
Spring; 


Now, with light-hearted play 
Of flowers and showers, 
Be jocund thou—for to the dead, this year, 
Thy flowers belong. 
Yea! all the youth of all the world here lies, 
Cut off and cast away in its white bloom 
And golden song. 
So bring thy flowers in mute processional, 
As the slow-pacing maids to Adon’s tomb, 
Here where the heavens, in grief imperial, 
Bend o’er a world of graves their starry eyes. 


I think the earth, this year, 
No happy flowers shall bear, 


THE LIVING 


ma) NG not, O singer, only to the Past, 


Nor on the sightless eyes for ever pore, 
Nor knock for ever at the ice-locked door, 
Doing the living face ungracious wrong. 
Think you this present will for ever last, 
For a dead bloom slight not the living flower; 

Ah! all too soon as distant as a star 

Will the lost marvel of this present hour 

Shine with tear-glittering anguish from afar, 

As widely reached at in a vain desire 

As those old dreams that sow the night with fire. 

The past that now is such a haloed thing 

Was once the track and task of every day, 

Woven of common stuff no poets sing. 

Even the deeds that throw so bright a ray 

For us, and light the future-climbing,slope 

With steady faith and ever-beckoning hope, 





To the closed ears that cannot hear your song 


But, hidden deep in every flower’s heart, 

Be it indeed the very rose of joy, 

Or daffodil or crocus in the grass, 

Lettered in blood, by sorrowing Nature’s art, 
As on the grave of the fair Grecian boy, 
Written shall be “alas!” and yet “alas!” 

And every happy song 

Of bird or carolling tongue 

Shall ache with sorrow deep in the song’s core; 
So vast a grief. O world of many woes, 
Hangs the black garland at each stricken door. 
It is no world, this year, for song or rose— 

O dancing April, this is Autumn’s year. 
Thou art too young and gay for hearts like ours, 
For us the only purpose of thy flowers 

To deck Love’s bier; 

Ah! sing thy songs to them 

That sleep, for requiem— 

We dare not hear; this year, 

We dare not hear. 


PRESENT 


Were duties work-a-day and dusty themes, 
With nothing of the majesty of dreams; 

Men rose at dawn, and toiled with little zest, 
And at the day’s end thanked the gods for rest, 
Unknowing aught of laurels or reward, 
Plying alike the trowel or the sword, 

Sternly intent to get the business done, 

The temple builded or the battle won; 

Too close to glory and too near to joy, 
Missing the present gold in the alloy, 

Nor dreaming distance such a light would shed 
On them and all their doings, being dead. 

For us, as they, the world is still a-flower, 
Faces to love in love’s enchanted hour, 

For us, as they, the glory and the power; 
Poets unborn shall sing of what we were, 

And Time make us immortals unaware. 
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DEAN THAYER'S VIEW 

HE late Ezra Thayer, who did much for the Harvard 

Law School, was an old friend of the editor of this 
paper. Therefore we know something of Professor 
Thayer’s views. In 1912 Mr. Thayer spoke to us, 
and also wrote, indignantly repudiating the floating 
Boston gossip that quoted him as one of those spreading 
charges against Mr. Brandeis. A few months later, in 
March, 1913, he wrote to Mr. Brandeis himself: _ 


I want to express my deep disappointment and regret 
that we are not to have the benefit of your services 
as a part of the new government. For you it is very 
likely matter for congratulation rather than con- 
dolence; and for the rest of us there is the consolation 
that we shall continue to have the benefit of your 
work for the public welfare in all sorts of ways. 


We reveal at this time our inside knowledge of the 
events of three years and more ago because of the extraor- 
dinary crop of lies being disseminated in connection with 
the Brandeis case. What do the Boston men who em- 
ployed Mr. Fox, nearly all of them representing money 
interest in the New Haven railway or the Shoe Machinery 
Company, think of the moral standard involved in the 
story given out to the papers when the brief was filed? 
Is that their standard of honor also? Do they stand for 
the wretched untruth of the statements made about the 
Lennox case, the New Haven case, the Equitable case, 
the Gillette Safety Razor case, and so many others? 
These mendacious versions were carefully spread through 
the press after they had been fully exposed in the investi- 
gation. Is there no mercy or truth in these gentlemen 
when their class slogan sounds? To follow truth and 
fairness rather than stand with the inside gang is “unfit- 
ness.” 

Not all the headliners agree about one another. Mr. 
Moorfield Storey in Root’s Record in Philippine Warfare 
1902, p. 96, said: 

That the statements of Mr. Root, whether as to the 

origin of the war, its progress, or the methods by 

which it has been prosecuted, have been untrue. 

That he has shown a desire not to investigate, and, 

on the other hand, to conceal the truth, touching the 

war and to shield the guilty. 
We leave Mr. Root and Mr. Storey to settle questions of 
Philippine mendacity among themselves, but it would 
please us to know what Mr. Storey thinks of the Taft- 
Root effort to conceal the truth in the Ballinger case, 
backed as that effort was by perjury and forgery. Yet if 
either Mr. Root or Mr. Taft had been nominated for the 
Supreme Court would not Mr. Storey have applauded? 
Would not the whole aristocratic class have talked about 
what an ideal appointment the President had made? If 
the Republicans vote against the Brandeis confirmation 
when it reaches the Senate will not the class theory of the 
Socialists have its most dramatic confirmation? 
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Strange beyond words are the bitterness, the oblique- 
ness, the respectable immorality of the social system, the 
invisible government. It is not the wicked who are most 
cruel. It is the “good” who crucify. Boston liberals 
may thank heaven that at least the Harvard Law School 
is unpolluted, and that Dean Pound, who has come out 
for Mr. Brandeis, is worthy of his high place, as Ezra 
Thayer was worthy of it before him. 


GERMANY AND OURSELVES 

HE principle behind the administration’s submarine 

policy is plain. As a powerful neutral we undertook 
one task, the preservation of neutral rights in so far as 
infringement of our own undeniable interests gave us 
standing. The leading feature of that position has been 
that neutrals shall not be intentionally blown up while 
traveling legitimately on the ocean, the world’s highway. 
Germany, denying the principle at first, was forced to 
accede to it. Then we had on us the obligation of patience 
in the difficult application of the principle. We were 
seeking not a fight but the establishment of a rule. When 
would it cease to be our duty to continue the effort to 
operate the principle with Germany, in spite of accidents? 
When the United States government should become con- 
vinced beyond all doubt that Germany was toying with 
us, lying to us, promising, with no intention to perform. 
To endure more, after proof of that policy should be 
complete, would not strengthen the international law we 
have been defending, but heap ridicule on all principle 
whatsoever. No nation is bound to accept forever proved 
lies in place of honest agreements. No nation can 
strengthen the fiber of the world by accepting lies in- 
definitely, 


DUMPING 


HIGHLY educated friend of ours, strong in Ameri- 
A can spirit, nevertheless writes to us as follows: 
We take this time to talk of defending ourselves 
against European industrial competition after the war! 

Of all the mean, selfish, stupid things that have been 
said and done on this side during the war, that is the 
meanest. 

Strong as the statement is, it is true, if it refers to 
general competition from Europe, and to the desire of 
our business men to be constantly pampered as if they 
were still infants. There is, however, a kind of competi- 
tion from which they have a right to be defended. Dump- 
ing is frequently used to mean any kind of competition 
whatever. It may, however, mean what corresponds to 
cut-throat or unfair competition in domestic trade. For 
example, American business men are now asked to build 
a dyeing industry to take the place of the importation 
from Germany, cut off by the war. If we should 
build up a dyeing industry, and after the war Germany 
should set out to kill that market by underselling it just 
long enough to ruin it, it would be the same evil aimed 
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at in domestic affairs by such measures as price main- 
tenance. All of this gces to show the unfortunateness 
of a tariff system that does not give to the executive 
power to modify the schedules in negotiating with for- 
eign countries. 


FLEAS AND POLITICANS 

LEAS were ‘introduced by an all-wise Nature to 

supply compulsory exercise for people who do not 
golf or run for political office. If man possessed a pro- 
portionate amount of the flea’s ambitious energy, he 
could live in Tamworth, N. H., and reach his Boston 
office in a single hop. For footwork, no other animated 
breed approaches the flea’s one hundred per cent effi- 
ciency, unless it is the politician, who, while unable to 
jump as far, equals the flea in sudden, erratic changes in 
position and other irritating actions. Few problems are 
more difficult than locating a sophisticated adult flea, or 
placing the finger upon a politician’s prospective attitude 
on important legislative bills. 


THE SANATORIUM 





IFE in a glass house seems to be the existence of a 
Lowes of our contributors. Sidney P. Cook, of 
Columbia University, goes after a previous commentator 
thus: 

Frank Evans, of Spartanburg, South Carolina, “begged 
leave to suggest that you take the overworked word 
‘sure,’ frequently pronounced ‘sho’ in our section into 
your sanatorium of tired words.” Wouldn’t some 
farmers think “our section” contained only 640 acres? 

H. T. Chase of Topeka, Kans., wishes to be put down 
as against the lauded individual who “does not mince 
words,” and Bronson Comen, of Alhambra, Arizona, re- 
quests a shot at “without fear of successful contradiction.” 
The above are condemned without appeal. 


SAVING THE BOWERY 





NE of the most famous streets in America has 

escaped rechristening. Two hundred merchants 
in the Bowery petitioned that the name be changed 
to “Central Broadway,” “Peter Cooper Street” or “Hewitt 
Avenue.” The street is now respectable and orderly. 
Only a few jitney lodging houses and cheap show places 
now remain there to remind the visitor of the rare old, 
faro-old .gold-brick days; and these few reminders, too, 
are soon,to be swept away. “Peter Cooper Street” 
and “Hewitt Avenue” are tame, and as for “Central 
Broadway’’—there are already three or four thousand 
“Broadwa:s” too many in the land of the unprepared. 


New York, like London, is steadily growing poorer in 
colorful street names; but London business men have 
had the grace to spare Houndsditch and Cheapside. 
Street names with history behind them are a form of 
municipal riches. Maiden Lane, Mulberry Bend, Great 
Jones Street and Bowling Green are reminders that our 
hulking metropolis has a story to tell. Gay Street, Gold 
Street, Milligan Place, Washington Mews, Macdougal 
Alley, Dutch Street, Extra Place and Rachael Lane con- 
tribute something to the city’s personality. In our heart 
we would cherish to the last even Shinbone Alley and 
Quarrelsome Lane. London had to change Blow-bladder 
Street, Bandyleg Alley, Cutthroat Lane and Dead Don- 
key Lane, Deadman’s Place and Crackbrain Court. Un- 
less a street name be too odoriferous, let it stand. If the 
Bowery changes its name we’d find ourselves singing 
again: 


Tl never go there any more! 


The Board of Aldermen acted sanely in refusing the 
request. 


THE ORIGIN OF FORGIVENESS 
N THE Old Testament in Leviticus xix, 18, we 
read: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
In Sirach, which comes between the Old Testament and 
the New, we read: 


Forgive thy neighbor the injury done unto thee, 
And then when thou prayest thy sins will be for- 
given... 
And be not wroth with thy neighbor. 
In the pre-Christian Jewish writings such spiritual ad- 
vice is exceptional and mixed with such conceptions as 
this: 


Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy little 
ones against the rock. 

Professor Charles, as high an authority as any on this 
subject, says that the only pre-Christian Jewish work in 
which the idea of forgiveness ceases to be a mere fragment 
and becomes the spirit of the whole is the Testament of 
the twelve Patriarchs: 


Love ye one another from the heart; and if a man sin 
against thee, cast forth the poison of hate and speak 
peaceably to him, and in thy soul hold not guile; and 
if he confess and repent, forgive him. But if he deny 
it, do not get into a passion with him, lest catching 
the poison from thee he take to swearing, and so thou 
sin doubly. 


This book was written in the second century before 
Christ, but it was written in Galilee, and it was accepted 
and preserved not by the Jewish church but by the Chris- 
tian church. Not even the post-Christian Jewish writings 
are saturated with forgiveness. Judea was the centre of 
Judaism. Galilee was the centre of Christianity. From 
Galilee came not only Christ but eleven of his disciples. 

The great Galilean, in other words, found His central 
doctrine already existing in His land, but He expressed 
it with measureless eloquence and singleness of vision; 
through Him it became a world religion, and it is as 
rightly associated with His name as is the doctrine of 
evolution associated with the name of Darwin. 





THE GERMAN NAVY IN THE NORTH SEA 








German torpedo boats have been showing such pessistent activity in 
the North Sea that rumors of a great naval offensive have for some 
time been current. This flotilla is on a scouting expedition 


From~+the deck of a German battleship in a North Sea harbor 
was taken this striking view of an evening scene in one of the 
German naval strongholds. Like the photograph at the top of 
this page, it has not previously been published in this country 














THE NATIONS CAPTt AS 


JEWS AND THE IMMIGRATION BILL 

HE Jews have been carrying on an unwise political 
"Th eae in Washington to have ‘the words “in- 
cluding Hebrew and Yiddish” put in the literacy clause 
of the immigration bill. “Any language or dialect” of 
course includes Hebrew and Yiddish. What then lay 
behind so strenuous a campaign to get the words in? What 
lay behind it was the point of view of those who may be 
called political Jews. They are as a class out of sym- 
pathy with imaginative racial unity, such as is repre- 
sented by Zionism, but they like unity of action for 
political purposes. The very leaders who attack Zionism 
foster this political factionalism. 

There will be exactly the same problem raised if we 
negotiate a trade treaty with Russia, as Mr. Francis 
seems well equipped to do. There will be a howl to in- 
sert after the words “American citizens” the words 
“including Jews,” adding nothing, but making it harder 
for Russia to accept the treaty. 

A recent book, called The Jews in the Eastern War Zone, 
is very ably put together, but it shows this same unfair 
attitude toward Russia. It deals almost exclusively with 
what happened before August, 1915, and it carefully 
refrains from showing the attitude of the Duma toward 
the Jews after the liberal bloc gained ascendancy. It 
quotes, as expressions of the Russian government, state- 
ments made in the Duma, regardless of what group made 
them. It is not a fair presentation of the case. 

Who could tell from the Jewish anti-Russian propa- 
ganda in this country that the group now dominant in 
the Duma favors for the Jews all privileges except two? 
Perhaps many will want to argue that those two should 
be granted on the instant also, but at least the facts 
should be stated. One of the restrictions is on land 
purchase, to discourage speculation during the period 
when the peasant is passing from communal to individual 
ownership. The other has to do with high official posi- 
tions. Higher education, freedom in professions, re- 
striction of the Jewish press and the entire abolition of 
the pale are features of the program. The progressive 
bloc obtained control, last August, of both the Imperial 
Duma and the Imperial Council. If it is unable to put 
this program into effect after a victorious war it will be 
in no small degree due to the feeling kept alive by the 
American Jews, the most politically active of whom are 
pro-German in sympathy. 

Words wholly redundant and needlessly critical of 
Russia have no place either in the immigration bill or 
in the hoped-for treaty. 


WATER POWER IN CONGRESS 

OME experts in conservation were so shocked by the 

passage of the Shields bill through the Senate that the 
most they hope for is that no legislation at all will be 
passed this session. Others, on the contrary (and they 
are probably right), believe that the reactionary leaders 
will yield! and allow the conference committee to agree 
upon a proper measure, provided the President will sig- 
nify his view to the committee. The former Secretary 
of War i) rored the Shields bill. The new Secretary of 


War is more interested in the public and less in a special 
business clamor. The water-power situation is therefore 
distinctly improved by the change. It is an interesting 
detail of the fight that the leadership in the Senate against 
the grab has been taken by Senator Walsh of Montana. 
As a rule the northwestern senators have been on the 
other side, and the case for the water-power companies 
is being handled by Senator Smoot of Utah, who does it 
well, and who is a mighty power in our Senate, and will 
be the leader of it if the Republicans regain control. 


THE INDEPENDENT VOTE 
OST of the reports from the west are to the effect 
that there never was so large an independent ele- 
ment. Party lines are generally reported as being shot all 
to pieces. Yet we have just received a letter from one 
of the best informd men in Kansas which says: 
I have never seen so rotten a state of public opinion 
as we have at present in all the thirty years in which 
I have been observing it. I eannot account for 
the fact that the people are not working out a national 
view of anything. They are tremendously party 
minded. I have never seen so much tooth-chattering 
fear of getting out of party alignment. Folks are just 
hamstrung with the fear of war and huddled together 
in their parties without much sense. 
Naturally I feel that this is a temporary panic, but 
it is here—a fact, and that is about all there is to it, 
and I don’t see what there is to do about it. It may 
be,a lull before the storm or it may be the first stages 
of insanity. 

This letter stands almost alone among the reports to 
us from genuine experts. The general view is that the 
vote in November will turn overwhelmingly on men and 
measures, on war and peace, on prosperity, on Wilson 
and his opponent. Of course the regulars will mostly 
stand firm, but surely the regulars become fewer in pro- 
portion with the passing of every year. 


APPOINTMENTS 

NYBODY who lives in the political circles of Wash- 
A ington must realize what a dispfoportionate part 
appointments take in the thoughts of men in responsible 
positions. It reaches right up to the President of the 
United States. A bad appointment may break an ad- 
ministration. A good appointment may bring compara- 
tively little credit. Moreover the President, under our 
system, is compelled to make all sorts of appointments 
that he knows nothing about, and can know nothing 
about, even if he gives an absurd amount of his time to 
the subject. Some little postmaster will be selected by 
the Democratic senator from the state, all the forces con- 
cerned standing as a matter of course behind the senator, 
but the person, in the public mind, who takes the blame, 
if there is any blame, is the President. It is a thoroughly 
vicious system, and if we had political imagination we 
should free the President from the making of appoint- 
ments, except those which are jis choice in fact as well 
as in form. As long as this system continues, it is ex- 
traordinarily important for the present administration to 
keep up with the very highest standards. Those who seek 
to influence it to play old-fashioned politics in appoint- 
ments are behind the times and are a source of danger. 
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1760—When the highway was called Bowern 1828—The Bowery a country 


Lane. The present site of Chatham square road, much used by travelers 
THE FIVE AGES OF THE BOWERY 
HETHER the Bowery [ : : and ended, first at Grand 


has done more than 
Broadway to make New York 
famous probably will always 
be a disputed point. But Man- 
hattan residents were suffi- 
ciently proud of Bowery tra- 
ditions to raise a mighty ery 
of protest when a proposal to 
change the name of the old 
street was recently made. The 
proposal was promptly and 
officially rejected and _ the 
Bowery will remain the Bow- 
ery. Ever since it was called 
Bowery Road, in 1700 or 
thereabouts, the thoroughfare 
has been a landmark. About 


street, then at East Fourth 
street, and finally at Cooper 
square. 

While the Bowery has 
gained fame mostly as a re- 
gion of rough and ready recre- 
ation, it has plenty of achieve- 
ments of a different sort. The 
Old Bowery Theatre was the 
first gas-lighted building in 
America. On the Bowery 
Lohengrin and other operas 
were sung for the first time in 
this country. . Before the ele- 
vated railway came the Bow- 
ery was the brightest street in 
New York, antedating Broad- 













1760 it became known as way as the “white way” of the 
Bowern Lane, and it has been 1886—When the Bowery was earning tts city. Now it is no more 
the Bowery ever since 1807. reputation as the happy hunting ground refulgent at night than any 
It begins at Chatham square of the rough element of ManhattanIsland of a hundred other city streets. 
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* 1916—A staid and respectable business street, but 
1896—Here begins the transition from clinging to its historic name for sentiment's sake 
the old, bad Bowery to the new street in spite of periodical agitations for a reck [ tening 
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THE WILSON ADMINISTRATION 
AND THE WAGE-WORKER 


BY WILLIAM B. WILSON, SECRETARY OF LABOR 


administration no record would be complete which 

does not give a prominent place to the two great 
labor measures passed by the Sixty-third Congress, the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Law, recognized by the leaders of 
thought in the labor movement in the United States as 
Labor’s Magna Charta, and the Seaman’s Law, hailed by 
the wage-workers throughout the country, irrespective 
of calling, as the Emancipation Proclamation for sea- 
faring men. 

In succeeding articles I shall discuss both these ques- 
tions at some length in order that their full force and sig- 
nificance to the American wage-worker may be better 
understood and the reasons why so many of the great 
leaders of the American labor movement have a warm, 
friendly feeling towards President Wilson, more fully 
appreciated. In this preliminary article I shall summar- 
ize the more miscellaneous activities of the Department 
of Labor, which came into existence on March 4, 1913, 
has been organized under the present administration, and 
has been endeavoring in a systematic and sympathetic 
way to assist in the solution of the problems confyonting 
the wage-workers of the United States. 

The Children’s Bureau has been dealing with problems 
of child life. It began with a study of pre-natal care 
of mothers, and its bulletin on that subject, written in 
plain, homely language, has been invaluable in tens of 
thousands of homes. Its practical demonstrations of the 
proper method of caring for babies which resulted in set- 
ting aside the week beginning March 6, 1916, as Baby 
Week for practical instruction of mothers in the proper 
care of infants, have awakened a universal interest in the 
conservation of child life. Its investigations of sanitation, 
safety, hygiene and allied subjects have made available 
for the legislative bodies of the various states and munici- 
palities the very best practical thought upon the subject. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, in addition to keeping 
the people of our country advised upon the fluctuations 
in wholesale and retail prices, has made a number of in- 
vestigations covering almost the entire field of industry 
and sympathetically administered the federal compen- 
sation law, and has for the first time in the history of 
the government been called upon by other departments 
to investigate the prevailing rate of wages in the vicinity 
of government plants in order to determine accurately 
the rate of wages which should be paid to various classes 
of mechanics and laborers employed in government 
works, 


[: DEALING with the achievements of the present 


HE Bureau of Naturalization has very materially 

broadened the scope of its activities. It is not be- 
lieved to be good policy for any governmental agency to 
attempt to induce any alien resident in the United States 
to renounce his allegiance to the country from which he 
comes. Such action might lead to international compli- 
cations which would be serious in their consequences, but 
when an alien has signified his desire to become a citizen 
of this courtry by formally declaring his intention to do 
so, not only the welfare of the alien himself, but the wel- 


\—. 


fare of all of our citizens, native and naturalized, requires 
that in the interim between his declaration of intention 
and his naturalization he should be given an opportunity 
to become as thoroughly familiar as possible with our 
language, our customs, our form of government and the 
fundamental principles underlying it. The Bureau of 
Naturalization has consequently interested school author- 
ities all over the United States to provide school facilities 
in English and civics at night for those who work in the 
daytime, and similar facilities in the daytime for those 
who work at night. To accomplish that end it arranged 
a series of mass-meetings from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
coast, one of which was addressed by the President of 
the United States, which resulted in the Americanization 
movement being inaugurated by a number of public- 
spirited citizens to promote the education in civics of 
aliens seeking citizenship in the United States. 

The Bureau of Immigration has administered the im- 
migration and Chinese exclusion laws with tact and dis- 
cretion, and has utilized its Division of Information to 
organize a nation-wide system of labor exchanges and 
labor distribution with the purpose in view of reducing 
unemployment to a minimum. The cooperation of the 
Post-Office, Interior, Agriculture and Commerce depart- 
ments has been obtained with a view to making the sys- 
tem as effective as possible, and contact is rapidly being 
made with municipal and state labor exchanges, thereby 
broadening the scope of their activities and adding to the 
effectiveness of the federal system. /Realizing that there 
may still be unemployed workmen under certain indus- 
trial conditions even after every available job has been 
filled by competent workmen, plans are being effected for 
a real back-to-the-land movement on a basis which will 
utilize personal character plus community character as 
a basis for credits to those who otherwise would be unable 
to go upon the land: first, because they have not the 
means to acquire it; second, because they have not the 
means to equip it; and, third, because they have not the 
means to live until they get returns from it. 

In the consideration of the plan, it is proposed that 
the Department of Agriculture will play an important 
part in providing soil surveys to determine the class of 
crops which can be most profitably raised, the kinds of 
fertilizers which can be most effectively used and the 
best methods of tilling the soil and marketing the crops. 


HILE the general purpose of the Department of 

Labor is to promote the welfare of wage-workers, 
and to increase their opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment, the one great specific duty devolving upon the Sec- 
retary is to act as a mediator in trade disputes, or to 
appoint conciliators when, in his judgment, it is wise to 
do so. During the brief time the new department has 
been in existence, it has been called upon to intervene and 
use its good offices in adjusting scores of trade disputes, 
involving many thousands of workmen, and very exten- 
sive property rights. In handling these cases, it has been 
the policy of the Department not to undertake to impress 
its view-point, or the view-point of its officers, upon either 
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of the contending parties, but rather to seek some com- 
mon ground upon which both can stand, and which they, 
in the heat of the controversy, may have overlooked. In 
over ninety per cent of the cases we have been successful 
in bringing about a mutual understanding between em- 
ployer and employee, thereby promoting their welfare and 
the welfare of the people at large. 

In handling trade disputes, our efforts have been cen- 
tred in endeavoring to bring employers and employees 
together in order that they might mutually work out their 
own difficulties to a successful conclusion. That is by far 
the best method, if it can be accomplished. Employers 
and employees have a mutual interest, not an identical 
interest—mark the distinction—in securing the largest 
possible production with a given amount of labor. The 
more there is jointly produced the more there is to divide 
between them. Their interests only diverge when it 
comes to a division of their joint production. When that 
state is reached, how much better it would be for both 
sides and for all parties concerned, if instead of strikes 
and lockouts, thereby cutting off all of production, and 
leaving nothing to divide, they would, like sensible busi- 
ness men, sit down around the council table together and 
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work out on as nearly correct a mathematical basis as 
possible the share that each is entitled to. If we fail 
to get them to undertake to adjust their own difficulties 
themselves, our next step is to appoint a mediator to pass 
between the different parties, getting their various prop- 
ositions and making such suggestions as may occur to 
us in an effort to find a basis of settlement. Failing in 
that, our next step is to propose arbitration, mutually 
entered into, with a basis of arbitration laid down in ad- 
vance. Either of these methods is preferable to strikes. 
Our industrial and commercial supremacy is not so much 
dependent upon the cheapness of our labor as it is de- 
pendent upon its efficiency. If cheap labor was respon- 
sible for commercial supremacy, then China and India 
would be the commercial masters of the world. The most 
efficient labor existing anywhere is in the mind and muscle 
of the American working-man. Yet you cannot reach the 
highest standards of efficiency unless you have a spirit 
of cooperation existing between employer and employee. 
And you cannot have a real spirit of cooperation when 
one side endeavors to impose its will upon the other with- 
out the other’s consent, and particularly when it carries 
with it the imposition of injustice. 


Next week Secretary Wilson will take up the Seaman’sAct, which has been the centre of so much controversy 


THE CORRESPONDENT-SCHOOL LINGUIST 


BY ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 


Showing how a few words of foreign extraction will help along a border story 


T WAS dark when we reached Chihuahua, and the 
cabronassos were stretched along the dusty car- 
toucheras like so many paneros. 

It had been a long day. We had marched from 
Benavides and were hot and thirsty. As El Nino, the 
filthy little rurale who carried our balassos, remarked in 
his quaint patois, “Oyga, senor. Quien sabe?” And we 
all agreed that he was right. It wasn’t much like Bryant 
Park. And, after all, why should it be? Weren’t these 
men fighting for their rights and their pendecos? 

Suddenly the heavy air was rent with a sound like the 
rending of heavy air. We rested on the shift-keys of 
our typewriters and looked at one another. There was 
really nothing else that we could do. 

I was the first to speak. The rest had, by that time, 
all gone to see what was the matter. 

I later found out that it was a practise battle be- 
tween the Bandilleros and the Caballeros, and that the 
noise was caused by General Ostorzo refusing to make a 
more picturesque fall from his horse for the moving-pic- 
ture men. Considering the fact that the old general had 
done the fall four times already, it was hardly to be 
sorolla. The American public does not realize, as I do, 
what the “watchful waiting” policy of the administra- 
tion has brought about in Mexico. And the end is not 
yet. 

As we turned the corner of the cabecillos I stumbled 
over the form of an old carrai. He was stretched out on 
the hot sand with his waistcoat entirely unbuttoned and 
no links in his cuffs. It was like an old clerk I had once 
seen when I was a very little boy, only much more ter- 
rible. 


Now and then he raised his head and muttered to his 
press-agent, “Quien sabe? Quien sabe?” And when the 
press-agent, who was intoxicated too, did not answer, the 
poor old wretch would fall back into his native Con- 
necticut dialect and dig his nails into the grass. 

We passed by, and on into the night. But none of us 
talked much after that. We had looked into the bleed- 
ing heart of a viejos country and it was not a pretty 
sight. 


I was sitting on the cabron of the old colorado. The 
sun was setting for the first time that day. Dark faced 
centavos straggled by crooning their peculiar viejas. Sud- 
denly there was a ery of “Viva, viva! Quien sabe?” and 
out from the garage came General Ostronoco, leader of 
the Bonanzaists. There was a whirring of moving-pic- 
ture machines and the sharp toscadillo of the bambettas, 
and the man who repudiated Wilson made his way up 
the esculator. 

He is a heavy man; not too heavy, mind you, just 
todas. In fact, the Ostronoco that I knew looked very 
much like his photographs (twenty-seven of which ac- 
company this article). Only the photographs do not 
show the man’s remarkable vitality, which he always 
carries with him. 

On seeing me he leaped impulsively forward and em- 
braced me as many times as his secretary would allow. 

“Mi amigo! Mi babina” he exclaimed. “Quien sabe?” 

I told him that I was. 

Then he passed on his way into the hotel bar. It was 
the last I saw of him, for the next moment we were sur- 
rounded by muyjas. 
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PLUTARCH LIGHTS OF HISTORY 
NO. 6: CHRISTOPHER MATHEWSON 
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OW it was Methusaleh, the story Wagner, the Pittsburger, it is cause for great wonder- 
=! runneth, and of its authenticity there ment, and the young lads had liefer to be J. P. Wagner 
seemeth to be small doubt, who said, than J. P. Morgan, as I lately heard one say. But 
on the day on which his 360-year en- Christopher Mathewson they deem the most famous of 
dowment policy matured, Lo! I have all, not excluding Tycobb the Georgian. For he hath 
now Five Thousand and known the value of con- 
no-100 Talents and | servation; and he em- 
am accounted rich; ployeth no more energy 
wherefore I shall devote the remainder of than is _ necessary, 








my days to learning the game of golf, for- 
asmuch as I am only 418 years of age, which 
is not too great an age to acquire proficiency 
in that sport; shewing the difference be- 
tween that game and that of Base-ball, for 
it is held to be a matter of the most striking 
wonder that Christopher Mathewson, who 
is only five-and-thirty years of age, is still 
able to maintain his skill as a hurler of the 


squandering not even 
money. And of this 
trait there is this to be 
said: The populace 
crieth of a spendthrift, 
He is a fool!; and of a 


‘thrifty man, He is a 


fool! But the thrifty 
man is the better off in 


— 
. 


=e 
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horsehide, a pusher of the pellet, or, if that 

I may originate an expression, a baseball 

pitcher. For the years of a man’s career in thrift, a few will say, He 

baseball are; about five; then he goeth to was a good guy when he 

the minor and minor leagues, and finally had it. But his wife 

openeth a’ billiard parlor or an _ale-house. taketh in washing. And the thrifty man heareth the jeers 
So when a man attains to the fame and age of J. P. of the witless, and buyeth another bond. 


pocket, and in public es- 
teem, too. Of the spend- 
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BAKST 


ASIDE 


BY CORNELIA STERRETT PENFIELD 





HE inspired souls 

who are hurrying 
toward their several 
ideals of the “new thea- 
tre’ would perhaps do 
well to pause occasion- 
ally—often enough at 
least to permit the 
Average Person to catch 
up; surely there could 
be no better tarrying- 
place than with the Rus- 
sian scene-designers: and 
surely it would be easier 
for the Average Person 
to understand those who 
are making the best of 
the present than to at- 
tempt to follow those 
whose. thoughts _ lie 
wholly in the future. 

“Russian artists! Ah, yes,——Bakst!” 
cries the A. P. happily. “Isn’t he,—er, color- 
ful! And his name is so easy to pronounce.” 

Sniff not, super-soul. The Average Per- 
son it is who in the end must ratify the 
judgment of both art-lover and critic. For 
lack of time he prefers the obvious; yet in 
due course he appreciates all that is per- 
manently great and beautiful. Hence its 
permanence. 

Unfortunately, Russian art to the Aver- 
age Person means Bakst: and Bakst, Rus- 
sian art. It is a severe mental jolt (even to 
some super-souls) to learn that since the 
bitter quarrel between Leon Bakst and the 
Russian Academy the artist has been an ex- 
patriate——a resident of that Paris where 
he had spent his student days and where 
he was first acclaimed master-colorist —at 
the “salon russe” of 1906. 

Hence we must turn from Bakst, how- 
ever unwillingly, to other Slavic modernists 
who are yet of Russia Russian: and these we find in 
talented numbers,—all contributing in some measure to 
the stage-settings which have been the glory of the 
Diaghileff Ballet or of the Art Theatre in Moscow: all 
owing their fame throughout the world either to Serge de 
Diaghileff, who took out into the world the Ballet,—or 
to Constantin Stanislavsky, who made the Art Theatre 
a journey’s-end for the world. 

The part that has been played by both Stanislavsky 
and Diaghileff in modern Russian art can but be men- 
tioned. Suffice it that these great régisseurs have en- 
couraged the work of artists such as Golovin, Dobou- 
jinsky, Larionof, Gontcharova, Benois, and Soudeikin, 
and presented it through stage-craft expression to the 
public,—the public, be it recalled, of Average Persons. 

Therefore the knowledge of the pastel-softness of 
Golovin’s work is not limited to the few who have visited 
the Tretiakoff gallery. It is shared by the many who 
know “Boris Godounov,” the treasure of the Metropoli- 
tan, or “L’Oiseau de Feu” exquisitely designed: for the 
Diaghileff Ballet. The greatest artists of Russia have 
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Costume of Salomé, Soudeikin 











Persian woman from “Le 
, ” 
Coq D’Or,” Gontcharova been characterized as “that of Moscow, 


been scene painters, and through their greatness has the 
once ignoble back-drop become a thing of beauty. Thus 
has it been with Golovin. 

In the gray winter-Russia of Boris Godounov Golovin 
deified perfect artistry and historical accuracy without 
sacrificing either to the other. Further, he shrouded each 
scene with its own atmosphere, leaving any change in 
that atmosphere to foreknowledge of the lighting effects. 
Witness the coziness of the room in the Tsar’s apartment 
wherein the little Tsarevitch played merrily with his old 
nurse: then the subtle change from coziness to cramped 
horror when Boris enters and enacts the haunting, retro- 
spective scene with remorse and terror in his heart. 

So, too, the artist-lighting of L’Oiseau de Feu. The set- 
ting is the same throughout, yet changes with the touch 
of the electrician to harmonize with the mood of the 
ballet. 

During the opening pas de deux the audience senses 
merely a dim, mysterious background. As the enchanted 
maidens descend the stairs there comes a realization of 
the castle beyond the gates. With the entrance of the 
weird wizard the light changes to an eerie 
threatening baldness: the sullen red roofs 
and turrets are pricked out against the 
somber castle; and one becomes aware of 
the stone figures that dully express the fate 
of princes who have striven vainly. Then 
at the shattering of the spell, after the sud- 
den blackness, is the bright, frank light of 
the day from which the prince and the en- 
chanted princess are to live happily ever 
after; the castle seems to glow with radiant 
promise, and the red roofs are but a ruddy 
welcoming to their safe shelter. 

Golovin never lived to see the completion 
of his design for this scene. After the 
friendly manner of Russia, Seroff finished 
the stone figures and Bakst planned the 
costume of the Fire-Bird, both sympathetic 
in their cooperation with their comrade, al- 
though of another school. 

The two great art-schools of Russia have 


picturesque and dis- 
heveled,” and “that of 
Petrograd, daring and 
wise, inventive, yet dec- 





orous.” Possibly the 
best-known artists of 
the latter school are 


Bakst and Benois; of the 
former, Golovin. 
Golovin was the most 
restrained of the Mus- 
covites. Another, less 
picturesque than he, but 
certainly more dishev- 
eled, is Serge Soudei- 
kin. A pupil of the great 
Korovin, Soudeikin be- 
gan at the age of sixteen 
to design for the stage. 
One of his earliest set- 
tings was “La Mort de 
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Tintagile” for Stanislavsky. His most startling achieve- 
ment was in planning Florent Schmitt’s “Tragédie de 
Salomé” which appalled Paris in 1913. For this he de- 
signed a costume for Salomé which consisted (in major 
part) of a long, marvelously long, train that swept down 
and down the stairs after Salomé had 
reached the stage below. Herein lies a 
reminiscent symbolism of the old legend 
that Salomé was transformed eventual- 
ly into a comet, with the head of John 
the Baptist. - 

Such qualifications has Soudeikin 
presented that he may be recognized as 
“a cubist symbolist,” a phrase sibilant- 
ly appealing to the great Russian critic 
Svetloff, who maintains that “The dé- 
cors of this young painter are much 
more significant than all the theories of 
cubist philosophy.” French and Ger- 
man critics have been less lenient in 
their remarks. Soudeikin is too ex- 
treme to be wholly inoffensive: but he 
is also too young to have defined ir- 
revocably the future character of his 
work. 

Another artist, more intimately con- 
nected with the Art Theatre, is Msti- 
slav Doboujinsky, a youth of Polish de- 
scent, who forsook his law books for 
pencil and palette. His versatile genius 
has ranged from mural to book decora- 
tions, from studies of quaint nooks of 





sadly handicapped—by being a granddaughter of Push- 
kin: that inseparable phrase overshadows her own consid- 
erable achievement. Her mounting of Le Coq D’Or, seen 
in Paris in 1914, framed the fantastic story in riotous 
color that seems not unlike old vivid chintz that has 
brightened rather than faded with the 
years. Here, again, was the artist pre- 
vented from undue prominence, how- 
ever; for in producing Le Coq D'Or the 
iconcolastic régisseur (again Diag- 
hileff!) conceived a happy innovation 
in operas. The acting was intrusted to 
the mimes of the ballet, the music to a 
chorus seated on either side of the stage. 
A glance at the design in which Gont- 
charova has deftly expressed the half- 
humorous mood of the story of King 
Dodon, is enough to cause more than 
a moment’s regret that Le Coq D’Or 
cannot be seen in America, the sing- 
ing and acting performed by operatic 
stars and skilful actors respectively, 
and set in the gorgeous futurism of 
Nathalie Gontcharova’s color-schemes. 
We must be satisfied with the trifle of 
her work done for the Ballet: even as 
with the bit of Michael Larionof’s sharp 
splendor doled out to us in Soleil de 
Nuit; with the glimpse of Roerich in 
the setting of the dances from Prince 
Igor; with the folk-sympathy  ex- 
pressed by Alexander Benois in Pe- 


old Russian cities to setting for the Art Warrior from “L’Oiseau de Feu,” trouchka. More than these tantalizing 


Theatre, for the Ballet, and for the Golovin 


Kommisarzhevsky Theatre of Petro- 

grad. The Midas which he mounted for Diaghileff oddly 
interprets the theme in terms of farcical daintiness. His 
“Hamadryad,” for example, is both graceful and comic; 
the sketch for it, a practical working drawing. Dobou- 
jinsky’s designs are not primarily decorative as are those 
of Bakst and Soudei- 
kin, nor secondarily 
quaint and crude as are 
those of Gontcharova 
and Larionof: they are 
instructions to the cos- 
tumer, nothing more,— 
except to the discerning 
and imaginative person 
who sees in the sketch 
a hint of Botticelli or 
of Beardsley,—a_ hint 
that may lead to a 
fascinating study of 
other manifestations of 
Doboujinsky's art, his 
delicate vignettes, per- 
haps. 

Natkalie Gontcharo- 
va, the sole woman ar- 
Hamadryad from “Midas,” tist to be cited in this 

Doboujinsky inadequate resumé, is 




















tidbits must we forego for a while. 

As yet we have been given only 
enough of these artists to suggest to the Average Per- 
son how very much can be accomplished within the 
limitations of the “set” stage of today, by artists who 
understand art, lighting, and human nature. The more 
to come must be asked for by the Average Person him- 
self, who may find 
through these Russian 
craftsmen a far sim- 
pler path to the theatre 
of tomorrow than all 
our ardent theorists 
have mapped. 

Some fairly adequate 
idea of the Russian 
method (Bakst aside) 
as it is expressed in 
costume may be had 
from the illustrations 
accompanying this ar- 
ticle. They are repro- 
ductions of typical cos- 
tume plates by the 
leading artists whose 
work has been touched 
upon, and_ represent 
fairly the national The first Oread from “Midas,” 
trend in decorative art. Doboujinsky 
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BERNARD SHAW 


T THE Playhouse Theatre Miss 
Grace George is converting 
Captain Brassbound. Eight times a 
week she molds a vociferous brigand 
into an amiable sailor. On each oc- 
casion the transformation is complete 
and convincing. 

Captain Brassbound is not Miss 
George’s only convert. All season 
she has been saving souls from the 
musical comedy devil and the ever- 
lasting fire of the problem play. She 
has been enthusiastic enough to pro- 
duce five good plays when one would 
have lasted her the season. To a 
very large number of people she has 
shown that things which give pleas- 
ure may also have sense. Miss 
George has converted a trash-bound 
pubiic, as well as a Brassbound hero. 

Certain people find Bernard Shaw enjoyable only when 
he is venomous. To these Captain Brassbound’s Conver- 
sion will be a blow. The tone of the play is disappoint- 
ingly genial. Shaw’s only targets are the English judge 
and the African potentate, neither of whom is close 
enough home to permit a feeling of pleasant resentment. 
The play will also be a disappointment to the happy- 
enders. Most stage conversions result in a misalliance 
between the hero and his savior. But Mr. Shaw knows, 
among a great many other things, that a man bad enough 
to be a villain in one of his plays cannot possibly make 
a fit husband for a nice lady. Consequently his play ends 
in a truthful and pleasing anti-climax. 

A play in which there is as little running around and 
jumping over things as there is in this one, demands a 
superior grade of acting. This is true of all the plays 
Miss George-has presented. Violent novelty or stereo- 
typed sentimentality will not make a success of The 
Earth, The Liars or a Shaw comedy. Nor will repression, 
with a few fierce outbreaks, suffice. All season the acting 
of Miss George’s company has appealed to the educated 
taste. Her own performances have been cultured, even 
though the five heroines have not been made quite dis- 
tinct. 

In Captain Brassbound’s Conversion several of the best 
actors in Miss George’s company are missing. Chief 
among these are Conway Tearle and Louis Calvert. Mr. 
Tearle played important réles in all of the earlier pro- 
ductions, doing his best acting as Bill Walker in Major 
Barbara. In this play Mr. Calvert was also at his best. 
His performance of the part of Andrew Undershaft was 
one of the finest pieces of work of the entire season. But 
since there is no part in Captain Brassbound’s Conversion 
that suits either of them ideally, and since Miss George 
has replaced them with such fine actors as Robert War- 
wick and Lewis Edgard, their loss is not damaging. 
Ernest Lawford, who has been everything from a political 
boss to a Greek professor, takes another surprising leap. 
The theatre-goer needs no more pointed hint than to be 
told that as a production Captain Brassbound’s Conver- 
sion is better than Major Barbara. 

Such being the case we feel that we were justified in 
remarking, very early in the year, that Miss George’s 
work was the most gratifying feature of the season. 
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Miss Grace George 


THE STAGE 


THE MOVIES 


NOTHER repertory venture has 
been in progress at the Knick- 
erbocker Theatre. There Henry 
Arthur Jones has been replaced by 
David Wark Griffith, and Bernard 
Shaw by Mack Sennett. 

The Knickerbocker experiment 
has been an interesting one for sev- 
eral reasons. Primarily it has helped 
educate people to expect a superior 
sort of pictures. With few exceptions 
the films that the Triangie Company 
has been showing at the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre have been intelligent 
and interesting efforts. It seems im- 
possible to get away from the idea 
that comedy can be secured solely by 
pouring soup on a clean shirt. But 
the more serious films—the dramas 
and the “educational features” —have 
shown careful study. 

This latter fact is one reason why the Knickerbocker 
experiment is unusual. The “educational feature” is no 
new device. For years it has been spoiling the evening for 
motion-picture enthusiasts. These people have suffered 
the educational element as a necessary evil, and silently 
submitted to it as such. Life is not all sunlight. But 
the prospect of a good murder picture was attractive 
enough to make a man endure a stiff dose of Scotch 
mountains or the portrayal of a potato bug in ac- 
tion. 

It is along these ordinarily dull lines that the Knicker- 
bocker managers have been most clever. They have 
realized that their evening’s entertainment is quite like 
& magazine. Consequently they have seen the need of 
a good “make-up.” They have put in their comedies and 
dramas much as a magazine editor uses his fiction and his 
best-sellers. The more solid material they have edited. 
In their hands the Alps become something more than a 
white strip beyond the ears. of the horse that draws the 
photographer and his camera. The “nature studies” have 
been interesting, informative and an improvement on 
the dull actuality. The “news pictures” have not been 
deemed valuable solely because they are poor photog- 
raphy. 

Finally, the programs at the Knickerbocker have sug- 
gested a new explanation for the popularity of the movies. 
It is an unconventional one: that people patronize motion 
pictures because they are not quite fond enough of music 
to take the latter in straight doses. On each Knicker- 
bocker program there are at least three concert numbers, 
in addition to an overture and a constant repetition of 
Dvorak, Wagner, Schumann and others. If a movie en- 
thusiast were asked to attend such a musicale he would 
rebel vociferously. But the Knickerbocker people believe 
that their house is filled because and not in spite of 
their music. They believe that their crowds enjoy music 
of a non-ragtime nature, and that the pictures are only 
incidental to this enjoyment. Fantastical as this may 
strike you, you have probably been one of those who 
pounded impatiently on the floor when the nickelodeon 
pianist stopped to find a new piece of music. At any 
rate, go to the Knickerbocker some time and listen to 
the applause that greets the concert numbers. 




















STARS OF THE OLDEST LIVING PLAYS 






































N THE first of April 

there were eight plays 
in New York City that 
had been running for 
twenty-one or more con- 
secutive weeks. These 
plays, in the order of their 
production, were: The Blue 
Paradise, August 5th; 
The Boomerang, August 
10th; Common Clay, Au- 
gust 26th; The House of 
Glass, September Ist; Hit- 
the-Trail Holliday, Septem- 
ber 13th; Hip-Hip-Hoo- 
ray, September 30th; Pot- 
ash and Perlmutter in So- 
ciety, October 21st; and 
Fair and Warmer, Novem- 
ber 6th. Three of these 
plays are comedies, two 
are dramas, one is a farce, 
another a musical comedy, 
and another an extrava- 
ganza. Every possible 
form of theatrical enter- 
tainment is represented by 
a “long run” play. 

The list does show one 
thing, however,—that the 
“problem play” is_ still 
popular. Common Clay, 
























Ever since August tenth 
Miss Martha Hedman has 


inspirited“The Boomerang” 4, 




















with 271 performances to 
its credit, wrestles with the 
problem of class distinc- 
tion. The House of Glass, 
267 performances old, tries 
to solve the still more 
weighty problem of how to 
commit a crime and not be 
arrested for it. Part of 
the success has been due, 
doubtless, to the popular- 
ity of the respective stars, 
Miss Jane Cowl and Miss 
Mary Ryan. 

As might be expected, 
there is not a single “high- 
brow” play in the list. The 
Boomerang is probably the 
nearest approach, though 
its audiences would never 
admit the charge. Fair 
and Warmer, Hip-Hip 
Hooray and Potash and 
Perlmutter in Society are 
entertaining enough to 
merit their success. Hit-the- 
Trail Holliday is by George 
Cohan. But why the other 
three have been so popu- 
lar is one of the secrets 
that make producing a 
fascinating sport. 























White 
_ Miss Jane Cowl—than whom 


there is no more popular 
weeper in the United States. 
In “Common Clay” she 1s 
now going on her two hun- 
dred and seventy-second cry 

















There have been 266 raids of Hu 
Mary Ryan’s “House of Glass” 


Sarony 
It was early in November 


when Miss Janet Beecher 
decided that she could live 
no longer with her “Fair 
and Warmer” husband,—but 
she is living with him still 
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AN ISSUE OF THE NEXT ELECTION 


BY F. J. H. VON ENGELKEN 


his name is Legion, the information that Congress 

has on its program for passage a Rural Credits 
Bill, conveys little of information and possibly nothing 
more than the thought that the administration is, in ex- 
change for votes, throwing a sop to Cerberus; that 
notorious animal in this instance being replaced by some 
millions of our rural population. 

Since a little knowledge is a dangerous thing it is per- 
haps fitting at this time to point out.to the “running 
reader” wherein exists a condition of our agricultural 
life requiring to be remedied and how the ramifications 
of such remedy will reflect to the financial benefit of the 
most casual head-line readers. 

Why is the present farm mortgage system unsatis- 
’ factory, and what are the changes it is proposed to 
make? To answer one question with another,“why do 
railroads, when securing funds, mortgage their prop- 
erties for a long term of years instead of for short 
periods of from two or three to five years, as is the 
case with our farmers today? Eliminating technicali- 
ties, first, because the earning capacity of a railroad is 
in such proportion to the amount involved in its bor- 
rowings that it would be a physical impossibility to 
utilize its borrowed money for so short a period with 
the expectation of, at the end of such period, repaying 
the principal out of money secured by earnings. In the 
second place, a railroad depending for its earnings in 
large measure upon the transportation of agricultural 
products must recognize the element of uncertainty which 
enters into the business of agriculture, and must so trim 
its financial sails as to meet the stresses of lean agricul- 
tural years occasioned by conditions over which it has no 
control. 

In the two elements cited farming and railroading are 
to all intents and purposes parallel. Considering the 
amount of capital involved, the earnings of the average 
farmer of today, after making the necessary deductions 
for livestock losses, fixed charges and a living for himself 
‘and his family, are utterly inadequate for the repayment 
of his mortgage loans within the short periods of time 
upon which such loans are available to him today. Fur- 
thermore, as anyone familiar with farming knows, reckon- 
ing must be had, no matter how intelligent be the opera- 
tions, with curtailment of earnings by reason of natural 
conditions which cannot be controlled. Add a year, or 
perhaps two, of partial or total crop failures to the burden 
of the farmer, who is required out of his earnings to repay 
a heavy mortgage loan, and it will be plain that his 
condition is not one to excite envy. Nor does such a 
condition contribute to his standing with his local bank 
as one worthy of credit for his current needs. 

The Emperor of Germany at one time publicly an- 
nounced that the stability and economic strength of the 
German Empire is due almost entirely to the healthy 
economic condition of its farmers, and that this condition 
of the German farmers is due, more than anything else, 
to the intelligent and far-reaching financial vehicles which 
have been provided for their peculiar needs. It speaks 
volumes for the resources of our country and for the 
virility and energy of our farmers, that without such aids 
we rank so high agriculturally, Obviously, however, we 
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To HIM who runs and reads, and in this country 


ought to profit by the examples set us by other nations 
and place agriculture upon a sound economic footing. 
This the present administration proposes to do, and it is 
this effort that goes current under the title of Rural 
Credits. Once established it will be possible for the - 
farmer to secure his constructive capital requirements 
for a long period of years and upon a basis which will ° 
enable him to make a gradual reduction of the principal, 
annually. The amount of the annual principal and inter- 
est, payment will then be in such proportion to his average 
annual earnings as to come well within the scope of his 
ability to meet. Furthermore, aside from removing the 
constant dread of foreclosure, it will enable him annually 
to retain for his own use so much larger a proportion of 
his earnings than is now the case, that it will automatical- 
ly make him available as credit material with his local 
bank, should he require short time financial assistance, 
since a larger proportion of his earnings will be available 
to him annually for the repayment of such obligations. 


i. IS one of the peculiarities of the situation as it exists 
today, that the banker, the manufacturer and the 
merchant are making no effort to assist in the consumma- 
tion of this piece of legislation. Even the most elementary 
attention given this question must convince anyone of the 
benefits to accrue to those having business relations, either 
direct or indirect, with the farmer. Aside from the in- 
crease in earning capacity that will come to the farmer 
by reason of a financial system constructed to meet his 
mortgage requirements, there will exist this situation: 
A farmer who today mortgages his property secures the 
money upon whatever terms he ccn from a local money- 
lender. Such a transaction obviously brings no outside 
capital into any given community. Under the new system 
the same farmer, through the medium of an absolutely 
sound bond, secures his capital requirements from sources 
where money is plentiful and thereby adds to the wealth 
of his particular community; and it must be apparent 
that the growth of an agricultural community is very 
largely dependent upon outside capital that can, in one 
way or another, be induced to come there. Added to this, 
by no means the least benefit to accrue to such a com- 
munity would be the ability of farmers’ sons and present 
tenants to purchase farms upon terms that will enable 
them to do so with camparative safety. More than land, 
an agricultural community needs land-owning farmers— 
and nothing that legislation could provide today is of 
greater importance or of more far-reaching effect than 
to make it possible to increase our number of operating 
farm owners. 

This is a scant digest of the puposes to be accomplished 
by the present Hollis-Moss Rural Credits Bill. Jt is a 
compendium of the examples provided by European ex- 
perience shaped to meet our American conditions and 
coordinated into a whole by the intelligent work of those 
who have the matter in hand in Congress. It is not 
bread cast upon political waters in the hope that votes 
will return; it is a piece of constructive legislation that 
will cause the present administration to stand out in 
history when other things now deemed important will 
have long been forgotten. Coming at the close of the 
term it will be a fitting climax to a record of achievement. 








NEWS PHOTOGRAPHS BY AMATEURS 


HE kodak shutters of the ama- 

teurs have been clicking busily, 
and the Pictorial News department 
of Harper’s Weekly has been gen- 
erously supplied with the resultant 
snapshcts. There are news pictures 
on this page from east, west, north 
and south, to say nothing of Mexi- 
co. Every week more pictures will 
be published, with a $10 weekly 
prize for the best and a $2 check 
for honorable-mention views that 
are published. The pictures must 
be timelv and must possess news 
value. 











ae 3 Te Beye ee " ndiubiaed On the trail of Villa—a United States 
q ; a a a wai | army pack-mule train climbing Mezxi- 
can foothills with supplies. This pho- 
tograph is awarded the $10 prize 
(Herbert Beardsley) 























The aeroplane im 
which Frank Burnside 
broke the speed record 
for military aircraft— 
the fastest aeroplane 
in the United States. 
It is a 135 horsepower 
Thomas military trac- 
tor, type D2, and is 
accredited with an 
average speed of 95 
miles an hour. (G. E. 
Brower) 
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Ruins of the Hotel Imperial Washington Square, New York City, after the last 

Knorville, Tenn., which burned snowstorm of the winter. In the foreground is one 

recently with $250,000 loss, but no of the city’s fleet of snow-scrapers, which worked 

casualties. (C. Raleigh Harrison) night and day to keep traffic operating. (Allen 
Carpenter) 
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“Come out of there!” 





HUERTA AND THE TWO WILSONS 


EANWHILE the fighting 

went on. What appeared 
on the surface, and estimated 
from the noise created and the 
amount of powder burned, to be 
a bona fide effort on the part of 
the federals to dislodge the rebels 
from the Ciudadela, was proved 
by later developments to be only 
a sham performance stage-man- 
aged by Huerta all through the 
ten days of the sordid, sanguinary 


BY ROBERT H. MURRAY 








THs is the fourth instalment of a dra- 


matic contribution to inside current 
history. In his first three articles Mr. 
Murray told how Madero came to distrust 
Ambassador Wilson. He gave an account of 
Manuel Mondragon’s scheme, of Mr. Wil- 
son’s conduct and of his threat to bring 
armed intervention into Mexico. In this 
week’s instalment he continues his account 

of the revolution 
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and which began: “I have been 
informed that the government 
over which your Excellency dig- 
nifiedly presides has ordered to 
set out for the ports of Mexico 
war vessels with troops to disem- 
bark and to come to this capital 
to give guarantees of safety to 
Americans.” 

“Who informed you to that 
effect?” I asked. “The Ameri- 
can ambassador,” replied the 
President. 


farce. 

Neither Madero nor his ministers had apprehension 
of the ultimate result. Madero’s only confessed fear was 
that Wilson might succeed in inducing the United States 
to intervene. “The American ambassador is our greatest 
enemy,” he declared to me on the forenoon of Sunday, 
February 16th, when I saw him in the National Palace. 
He then told me that Wilson had threatened that Ameri- 
can troops would be sent into Mexico unless Madero re- 
signed and the fighting ceased. “This is my answer,” 
said the President, showing me a copy of a long cable 
message which he had sent the previous day to Taft, 
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The next day Taft’s 
reply came. He reassured Madero as to intervention. 
Wilson charged that Madero had tried to arouse anti- 
American sentiment through the republic by sending 
broadcast messages that the American troops were to 
be landed at Vera Cruz. What Madero did do, in a 
panic over the threat of intervention that Wilson had 
hurled at him, was to issue a proclamation, exhorting the 
people to remain tranquil and support the government so 
as to avoid creating a situation which might lead to an 
American intervention. 

General Aureliano Blanquet’s famous Ninth Battalion. © 
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—composing the best organized, equipped and disciplined 
troops in the federal army—was in garrison in Toluca, 
three hours by train from the capital, when the revolt 
started. They were ordered to come immediately to the 
City of Mexico. Blanquet delayed. He wired one ex- 
cuse after another: he had to collect his men; a bridge on 
the railway line had burned; he could not get cars. 
Blanquet could have marched his troops over the moun- 
tains in two days at the most. Finally he arrived on Sun- 
day, February 16th, a week from the commencement of 
the fighting. The date and the fact are significant. Re- 
member them. 

Up to Monday, the 17th, when the last shots were ex- 
changed between the beleaguered rebels and the federals, 
all operations not only had demonstrated the inability 
of the rebels to make gains, but, in spite of Huerta, had 
brought favorable results to the loyal troops. Wilson was 
unswerving in his declarations that the rebels were get- 
ting the better of the federals. The truth was that, if 
anything, the situation was stale- 
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knowledge that Huerta would seize the government 
and imprison Madero is not precisely indicated in his 
dispatches. He originally broached the matter to the 
State Department on Sunday, February 16th. It is well 
to remember that this is the day upon which Blanquet, 
after a week’s delay, brought his troops into the city. 
With the presence of Blanquet, the dependable Blanquet, 
Huerta was now in a position to drive ahead full speed. 
It is curious that on this day, when, with the arrival of 
Blanquet and his troops, Huerta must have felt the game 
securely in his hands, that the ambassador should have 
made his initial reference to forthcoming events in the 
following cryptic sentences with which he concluded a 
dispatch to the State Department: 

“Eleven o'clock, Sunday morning, February 16th: 
Confidential. General Huerta has indicated a desire to 
speak to me and I shall see him some time during the 
day, and shall, perhaps, ask the German and the Spanish 
ministers to accompany me. I hope for good results of 
this.” 








mate. Evidently some intimation 
had been conveyed to the ambas- 
sador from the State Department 
that his reports on events in the 
City of Mexico were at variance 
with those received from other 
sources. For that, the department 
had only to compare Wilson’s bul- 
letins with the news dispatches 


EITHER Madero nor his ministers had 
apprehension of the ultimate result. 
Madero’s only confessed fear was that 
Henry Lane Wilson might succeed in in- 
ducing the United States to intervene. “The 
American ambassador is 
enemy,” he declared to me on the forenoon 
of Sunday, February 16th, when I saw him 
in the National Palace 


One wonders what there was so 
unusual about the fact that a sub- 
ordinate officer of a government, 
(with which the ambassador, ac- 
cording to diplomatic usage, was 
supposed to deal only through its 
executive, or its foreign office,) 
desired to speak to the ambassa- 
dor as to impel the ambassador 
to call attention to the fact in a 


our greatest 





from the capital. Replying on 





February 16th to a _ message 


from the department, under date of the 13th, Wilson 
cabled: “Without taking exception to the department’s 


attitude, I must take exception to the statement therein 
that the latest reports from Mexico City seem to indicate 
a turn for the better. In fact, the reports which have 
been sent from this embassy have not indicated any im- 
proved condition, but on the contrary, conditions have 
been growing steadily worse, except that an armistice has 
been obtained for today.” 

Wilson told the truth. The reports which had been 
sent from the embassy had “not indicated any improved 
condition.” They told of rioting, looting, lack of food, 
rebels’ gains, attacks upon Chinese residents—they told 
almost everything except the facts. I cannot recall one 
dispatch transmitted by the ambassador to Washington 
which contained an encouraging or favorable allusion to 
the government. Wilson had established secret relations 
with Huerta early in the fight. They had selected a go- 
between. “My confidential messenger with Huerta” Wil- 
son terms him in one of his dispatches. This messenger 
was a fit selection for the dirty job that was cooking. 
Zepeda was his name—Enrique Zepeda, called by cour- 
tesy Huerta’s “nephew,” but in popular belief his illegi- 
timate son. Zepeda was a notorious debaucheé. He had 
been expelled from the Mexican Country Club for dis- 
reputable conduct. In after days, while drunk, he boasted 
that it was he who had made the arrangements between 
Huerta and Wilson. It was Zepeda who first notified 
the ambassador that Madero was arrested. He rushed 
into the American Embassy on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
February 18th, with blood streaming from a wounded 
hand received during the mélée in the palace which ac- 
companied the seizure of the President, shouting: “Tell 
te ambassador that I have come, as I promised, to let 
himi know what happened!” 

When and how the ambassador obtained the first 
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special, “confidential” dispatch! 
And what, one also speculates, were the “good results” 
of this visit for which the ambassador hoped? 

The ambassador cabled again to the State Department 
in a dispatch dated at midnight on the same day, and 
said: 

‘Huerta has just sent me a special messenger, saying 
that it was impossible for him to keep the appointment 
he made with me for today, but that he expected to take 
steps toward terminating the situation.” 

One recalls that on this day there was no fighting, an 
armistice having been arranged between the contestants. 
Huerta, therefore, could not have been engaged on the 
firing line. But Blanquet had just arrived in the city. 
Naturally Huerta was eager to pay a courtesy call upon 
his old companion in arms and chat with him a bit, even 
though he had an appointment, with the American am- 
bassador. 

Let’s see. At eleven o’clock in the forenoon the am- 
bassador gives notice that Huerta wishes to talk to him 
and that he “hopes for good results of this.” Blanquet 
gets into town. Huerta is too occupied to keep his ap- 
pointment with the ambassador, who informs the De- 
partment at midnight that Huerta had net appeared, but 
had informed the ambassador that he “expected to take 
steps towards terminating the situation.” It strikes one 
as remarkable that the ambassador should make two 
references the same day in cables to a meeting with 
Huerta. Probably he had before met Huerta and scores 
of other minor officials in Mexico, dozens of times, with- 
out telling the department about it. Palpably, Wilson 
knew something was brewing. 

Here then, we have two dispatches transmitted to the 
Wasnington government containing intimations that 
“something” was going to happen which would exert an 
important influence upon the situation in the City of 
Mexico—a situation concerning which Washington obvi- 
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ously was much disturbed. One would fancy that some- 
one about Washington, possibly Taft, Knox, or even 
Huntington Wilson, would have manifested sufficient 
languid interest in the subject to ask Wilson to speak 
up and tell them what it was that he was hinting around 
about. But no one did. 

Wilson may have sent up these two messages, balloon- 
fashion, to see if Washington would awaken to the fact 
that developments of moment presaged in the Mexican 
situation, and demand explanations. 

If Washington had done this, and Wilson had cabled 
full particulars, it would then have been up to Washing- 
ton to do one of two things: either give tacit consent, by 
saying nothing in objection to the impending overthrow 
of a friendly, legally constituted government by a traitor- 
ous general; or to notify Wilson that the United States 
government would not stand for the sort of thing that 
Huerta purposed doing, and instruct the ambassador to 
warn Huerta to behave himself. But Washington re- 
mained silent. It asked no expla- 


That night, Monday, before he retired Wilson got off 
another cable to the department. The hardest fighting of 
the entire Decena Tragico took place that day. Possibly 
Huerta was so engrossed in his own private concerns that 
the federals got away from him, and really madeheadway. 
They accomplished important gains in the vicinity of the 
Ciudadela, so much, so, in fact, that the government 
people, from Madero down, flattered themselves that one 
more assault, either that night, or the following day, 
would give them the Ciudadela. I had this from the 
lips of Madero on Monday night. 

On the evening of the same day Ambassador Wilson 
sent another message to Washington, part of which fol- 
lows: 

“Monday night, February 17th, 10 o’clock: The federal 
troops are being withdrawn from all exposed points to- 
night and retired toward the palace.” (This was wholly 
false, for the only troops which went into, or towards, the 
palace that night were those of Blanquet, which Huerta 
had ordered there, to replace loyal 








nation of Wilson. 


soldiers in preparation for the 


Wilson might have argued [JNDER the pledge of secrecy theambas- coup d'état next day. Further 


from this: “They understand what 


sador communicated in detail what was evidence that the ambassador 


I am hinting at, and do not want planned to take place within the next twen- knew what was going on is afford- 
to interfere. Silence gives con- ty-four hours. He told the correspondent ed by the following extract from 
sent. They have put it up tome that at noon of Tuesday Madero was to the same dispatch: 


to do as I please. I'll do it.” 


be made prisoner by Huerta and that the 


“Blanquet’s troops have been 


This was rather canny on Wash- cabinet and Don Gustavo Madero, the Pres- placed in charge of the National 
ington’s part, one opines. If they ident’s brother, were also to be arrested Palace, which is in accordance 


could get rid of Madero with- 


with a message sent me by Gen- 








out soiling their own fingers and 
see him replaced by a man who would give Mexico an- 
other “strong” government, like that of Diaz, and too 
much uproar was not raised over that, well and good. On 
the other hand, if the thing did lead to an international 
scandal Washington had in Wilson a scapegoat. Upon 
him would fall the odium, the fault for acting without 
instructions, for not taking his home office into his con- 
fidence. A cool, level-headed man would have seen 
through Washington’s game in a minute. But not Wilson. 
Sometimes one suspects that the ambassador was not an 
especially clever man. 

To continue: On the following day, Monday, February 
17th, at four o’clock in the afternoon the ambassador 
once more endeavored to force his confidence and his 
secret upon the dull, cold ear of his superiors in Wash- 
ington. In this dispatch he opened up a trifle, became 
more specific, cabling: 

“General Huerta has just sent his messenger to me again 
to say that I may anticipate some action which will re- 
move Madero from power at any moment, and that plans 
were fully matured, the purpose of the delay being to 
avoid any violence or bloodshed. I asked no questions 
beyond requesting that no lives be taken excepting by 
due process of law. I am unable to say whether those 
plans will come to anything or not. I simply repeat to 
the government the words sent to me, which I feel bound 
to listen to, as it so intimately concerns the situation of 
our nationals in the city.” 

Still no query from Washington. The State Depart- 
ment stood mute. Taft and Knox palpably reposed 
supreme confidence in the representative of the United 
States government in Mexico, in his discretion, his skill, 
his finesse, his ability to keep his government out of 
trouble, to preserve its prestige unsullied before the Span- 
ish-American nations. 


eral Huerta that all purely Ma- 
derista soldiers were to be put outside and soldiers upon 
whom he could depend would replace them. The dis- 
organization and lack of loyalty in the federal army is 
becoming more evident and the adhesion of the citizen 
volunteers to Diaz more marked. I expect important 
developments tomorrow.” ) 

Still no query from Washington. “With patience,” 
probably thought Taft and Knox to themselves, “and if 
we wait long enough we shall find out what those ‘im- 
portant developments’ are all about. No use in bothering 
Wilson; besides, he must be a very busy man.” He was, 
unquestionably. Wilson was taking long chances in his 
statement regarding the “adhesion of the citizen volun- 
teers” to Diaz. Along about the second day of the fight- 
ing Mondragon incontinently shooed all but a few of the 
“eitizen volunteers” from the Ciudadela, for they were 
eating the garrison out of house and home, and doing 
nothing, excepting to clutter up the place. 

The important element of publicity—publicity properly 
angled—was not overlooked by Wilson in all the multi- 
tudinous arrangements for the obsequies of the Madero 
administration. He snatched time to attend to that. 
During the evening of Monday the ambassador sum- 
moned to his cabinet a newspaper correspondent, with 
whom he was on terms of close personal intimacy. This 
correspondent represented the Associated Press in the 
City of Mexico. Under pledge of secrecy, and for the 
purpose of equipping the correspondent with information 
which would enable him to govern his movements the 
following day, the ambassador communicated in detail 
what was planned to take place within the next twenty- 
four hours. He told the correspondent that at noon on 
Tuesday Madero was to be made prisoner by Huerta and 
that the cabinet and Don Gustavo Madero, the Preri- 
dent’s brother, were also to be arrested. 


The fifth instalment of “Huerta and the Two Wilsons” will appear in next week’s issue 








AN HISTORICAL PARALLEL 


BY W. J. 


NE of the most approved methods of improving 

the mind is to trace out historical parallels. You 
write a comparison between Alexander the Great and 
Charlemagne, or Dante and Milton, or Judas Iscariot 
and the leader of the other political party, and you prove 
conclusively that they resemble each other minutely in 
some respects and differ only in others. In doing this 
your mind expands like the paper bag which the small 
boy bloweth out, preparatory to a glorious bang. The 
people who read these parallels, also have their minds 
improved, provided their minds are capable of improve- 
ment, which is not always the case. It is believed that 
almost any sort of mind 


CLARKE 


In those specious days when our Eskimos lived, the 
inhabitants of Europe, who found it difficult to live 
by plunder at home, spent most of their time scouring 
the earth in search of other lands to plunder; and no 
place being so unprotected as the new world in the west, 
they ravaged it from Terra del Fuego to the Arctic seas. 
One shipload of these miscreants came to the land where 
the unpronounceable tribe lived and told them incredible 
stories of other lands where it was so warm that clothes 
were worn in order to keep cool; where vegetation, in- 
stead of taking the lowly form of moss, covered the earth 
with’ stately trees bearing luscious fruits—in a word, 
they told them about the 
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perusal of this great his- |} & tA ip narrators had_ recently 


torical parallel between 
an Eskimo tribe who 
lived in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth and a 
tribe of young men who 
lived in this country in 
these latter days. 

By making a special 
effort, the name of the 
Eskimo tribe could be 
printed, but it could not 
be pronounced, so the ef- 
{crt would be in vain. 
They lived in happy in- 
nocence, among icebergs 
and polar bears, thriving 
on a natural diet of whale- 
blubber and free from 
the digestion-destroying 
joys of tallow candles 
_and train-oil. Their life 
was wild and free and, 
knowing nothing about 
any part of the world ex- 
cept their own bleak arc- 
tic regions, everyone of 
them had as good an opin- 
ion of himself as a rich 








managed to escape. 

In these present days, 
it is wisdom for anyone 
who has seen a coin lying 
on the ground and, on 
trying to pick it up, has 
realized that it is attached 
to a piece of thread with 
a small boy at the other 
end, to say nothing, but 
try the same dodge on 
other people. That is why 
married people are always 
matchmakers. Some of 
these people told those un- 
sophisticated young men 
incredible stories about a 
state of existence where 
all was calm and peaceful, 
and clothes instead of 
wearing out were patched 
and darned; where Arith- 
metic, instead of being a 
hard and bitter thing, 
was so pliable that two 
could live as cheaply as 
one; where life was one 
long triumphant joy-ride 








man in a country town. 
All that Nature had to 
give away in that region, was theirs for the taking, and 
as they had no knowledge that nature was more bounti- 
ful in other places. they were contented according to 
their lights. 

The young men on the other side of the parallel lived 
in a state of happy celibacy (which is practically the 
same thing as innocence) among Tennis matches and 
Whist clubs and throve on restaurant fare, thereby es- 
eaping the digestion-destroying joys of Home Cookery. 
Their life was wild and free and, knowing nothing by ex- 
perience of any other existence than their own bleak 
single blessedness, every one of them had as good an 
opinion of himself as a self-made man. All that Civiliza- 
tion had to give to men in their benighted state was 
theirs and, as they had ne idea that Civilization was 
more bountiful to men in other conditions of life, they 
were contented according to. their lights. , 


“Told them incredible 


stories of other lands” 


and no one had to look up 
the meaning of the word 
“comfort” in the dictionary. In brief, they told them of 
the happy and holy state of Matrimony, from which the 
narrators had no hope of being able to escape. 

The Eskimo, in their ignorance, smiled at the nar- 
ratives at first, but Repetition is the mother of Belief 
and, in time, they began to look upon them as true or, 
at all events, as near the truth as the navigators could 
get. Like the people who study occult science, they be- 
gan to believe that there was “something in it.” After 
a time, a number of them decided to leave their bleak, 
northern home and go and enjoy the delights of the much 
vaunted settlement of Virginia. 


HE modern young men, in their ignorance, also 
smiled at what they were told, but Credulity is the 
offspring of Repetition and, in time, they began to look 
upon it as true, or as near the truth as could be expected 
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in a wicked world. Like the people who read patent- 
medicine advertisements, they began to think that at 
any rate there must be “something in it” and, after a 
time, a number of them decided to risk it and enter into 
the enjoyment of the much vaunted state of Matrimony. 

Once more we revert to the Eskimo. The brave 
hearts who had decided to abandon the homes of their 
youth and tempt Providence in search of happiness in a 
far country, bought a passage on the ship that had been 
their undoing and traveled to the aforesaid settlement of 
Virginia. To their extreme surprise, they found that 
what they had been told by the sailors was true; that 
sunshine was the normal state of things; that vegetation 
grew to a surprising height; that fruit grew on the trees; 
that birds, adorned with brilliant feathers, flew among 
the branches, and that other things happened as they 
had been told. Then the Eskimo rejoiced and said 
scornful things about those of their tribe who had feared 
to venture. 

Again we digress to the modern young men. The brave 
hearts who had decided to abandon the habits of their 
youth and tempt Providence by seeking happiness in 
double harness, bought golden rings and so entered the 
aforesaid state of Matrimony. To their extreme surprise, 
they found that what they had been told was true; that 
comfort was the normal state of things; that household 
bills grew to surprising height; that babies grew under 
gooseberry bushes; that hats, adorned with brilliant 
feathers, could be bought in shops, and that many other 
things happened according as they had been told. Then 
these young men rejoiced and said scornful things about 
those of their tribe who had feared to venture. 


HE Eskimo were now settled in a country that ex- 
ceeded their previous habitat in every possible way 
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and they had every comfort that heart could desire. In- 
stead of the icy air of the north, teeming with seagulls, 
they had the balmy air of Virginia, teeming with nothing 
worse than mosquitoes. Instead of the vast solitude of 
the icefields they had Salvinistic settlers and the noble 
Red Man for companions. Instead of the ample pro- 
fusion of the northern seas, where food was plentiful at 
any time, they had cornfields and nothing to do but wait 
until the harvest was ripe, when they felt hungry. They 
were in the lap of luxury and Lord! how they pined to be 
back in the old country once more! 

The young men were also settled in a condition that 
exceeded their previous state in every possible way and 
enjoyed every comfort that the heart could desire. In- 
stead of the hollow joys of singularity, teeming with dis- 
appointments, they had the soul-filling delights of 
domesticity, teeming with all sorts of things: Instead of 
the grim solitude of their early days, they had their wives’ 
relations for companions. Instead of the ample pro- 
fusion of hotel dining-rooms, where whatever they hap- 
pened to fancy was obtainable at a moment’s notice, they 
had the domestic larder and nothing to do but wait until 
dinner was ready, when they felt hungry. They were in 
the lap of luxury and not one of them dared to say, even 
to himself, that he hankered after the old days. 

This is by no means the whole of the parallel, but it is 
enough. Anyone reading it about seven times, will have 
the moral lesson it teaches revealed to him, either slowly, 
like a rosebud unfolding itself, or suddenly, like the 
child’s hoop that is trodden on and smiteth the shin. 
The moral is, that the surroundings ‘of youth however 
lowly are dearer than a more gaudy environment that 
lacks the charm of childish remembrance. But, as every 
man is born a bachelor, this moral lesson must not be 
carried too far. 


WOMAN'S EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA 


BY GEORGE F. MILTON, JR. 


DVOCATES of higher education for women in Vir- 
ginia were disappointed by the Virginia Legisla- 
ture’s failure to pass the bill establishing a coordinate 
college for women at Charlottesville, where Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s famous institution is located. Coordination lead- 


ers were not discouraged, however, and plan to bring the - 


matter before the next legislature and work for its pas- 
sage undisturbed by this failure. This is the third time, 
since the proposal was first brought out in 1910, that it 
has failed of passage in the House of Delegates. The 
Senate has each time passed it, and the majority against 
it in the house has been decreased, until on March 7th of 
this year it was but two out of 94. 

The University of Virginia is the child of the greatest 
Democrat in the early history of the country, and one 
of his proudest boasts—in fact, one of the three things 
by his command carved on Jefferson’s tombstone. It 
early took a lead in southern education, and assumed a 
commanding post. The names of Minor, Gildersleeve, 
Humphreys, Mallet, Harrison, Francis Smith among the 
professors, Poe, Page, Wilson, Oscar Underwood, and 
John Sharp Williams are on the list of graduates. 

When the proposal for the admission of women to Vir- 


ginia was first broached, a cry of horror arose from un- 
dergraduates and alumni. The faculty was divided on 
the subject, but with the majority on the side of the co- 
ordinate college. But still the prejudice remained among 
the students. 

There is no doubt that the majority of students at the 
university are still opposed. When asked why, they will 
admit that they believe in the higher education of women, 
in a state university for them, on a plane with the one 
for men at Charlottesville, but will say that women’s 
admission to a college near the men’s school would be a 
blow to the traditions of Virginia. Back of this plea is a 
fear of anything new, a belief that change will be hurt- 
ful, and not helpful, that the status quo must be main- 
tained, if Virginia is to advance. 

A certain amount of reactionary thought is necessary 
for a university, or a community, or a nation, but an in- 
stitution for the education of the youth of a state in the 
way to live is not fulfilling its proper function to the state 
if ultra conservative Virginix has had too great a past to 
play such a part. Mrs. Muinford’s efforts will soon bear 
fruit, and in the light of the future her present opponents 
will bless her accomplishment. 














JOURNALISTIC JINGLES 


BY A. R. FERGUSSON 


INVOCATION 


F YOU be one of those Strange Creatures who 
Care no iota for the Press Omniscient, 

Nor for the Master Minds that make it, you 
Have read sufficient. 


But if you’d like to meet the Men who Planned 

The Sheet on which your Daily Thoughts depend, you 
May go ahead and read These Writings, and 

The Gods defend you! 


THE COPY CHOPPER 


THE Copy Chopper chops the lines away, 
Letting the phrases fall where’er they may. 
The head he fashions does not fit the sense, 
But what cares he? It fits the space O. K. 


SSS 





———— 


SS 


THE WAR CORRESPONDENT 


THE War Correspondent goes off to the Front, 
With letters to everyone there. 

To see him in khaki you’d think that the brunt 
Of the fighting would fall to his share. 


His stories are dated from “Somewhere in France,” 
“In Belgium with French’s command;” 

And the editors doubtless would view them askance 
If they knew they all came from the Strand, 


THE REPORTER 
REPORTERS ferret out the lairs, 
And often injure the digestions 
Of janitors and millionaires 
By asking irritating questions. 


And when they gather in a tale 
They know is truer than the Bible, 
The City Ed. lets out a wail 
And says, “Can’t use the thing—it’s libel!” 


























'THE HUMORIST 
THE hardest job of all to twist 
Is handled by the Humorist, 
Who grinds his Column’s daily grist 
Peck after peck. 


Does he get time to see the games, 

To bowl a half a dozen frames, 

Or dally with the dimpled dames? 
You bet your neck! 
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THE CITY EDITOR 


BEHOLD the City Editor! You may 

Have reasons why you think you ought to prize him, 
Until you sit beside him for a day 

And listen to the people who advise him. 


The Humorist, the Advertising Man, 
The Circulation Manager, the Printers, 

Knew more about his job when they began 
Than he will know in half a hundred winters. 








SOME OF THE NEW BOOKS 


IS job of reporting the war all the way from 
Flanders to Constantinople and back again had 
one specially pronounced effect on Arthur Ruhl—it gave 
him the deepest sort of sympathy for the fighting men 
of all allegiances, and correspondingly the deepest sort of 
contempt for what he calls “newspaper rhetoric and 
windy civilian partisanship.” This phrase occurs in one 
of the early chapters of Mr. Ruhl’s book, Antwerp to Gal- 
lipoli. Toward the end of the book the author’s senti- 
ments on this topic have become so intensified that he is 
suggesting “an attempt to send the editors and politicians 
of all belligerent countries to serve a week in the enemy’s 
hospitals.” 

But except when he gets to thinking about the swivel- 
chair strategists in the capitals, 
Mr. Ruhl keeps his own views on 
the rightness and the wrongness 
of things strictly in subjection to 
his task, which is the reporting of 
what he saw in his remarkably 
extensive tours through the dif- 
ferent zones of warfare. The 
chapter on the bombardment of 
Antwerp is perhaps the book’s 
best example of straightaway re- 
porting.- The pages dealing with 
wartime Berlin show how natural 
it is for correspondents in Ger- 
many to grow enthusiastic over 
the unquenchable nationalism of 
that country. Readers who have 
wearied of the stark realities of 
war will find the idyllic and the 
gently humorous in Mr. Ruhl’s 
stories of the correspondents’ 
village in Hungary and of the 
fifty hostages at Gallipoli. The whole thing is a fine, 
balanced piece of writing. 


NCE in a while it is given to a writer to tell stories 

of the lives of an alien people, not as one who looks 
on from the window of a hotel, but in the very manner 
of the people whose stories he is telling. This does not 
happen very often, but when it does, as in the case of 
H. G. Dwight’s Stamboul Nights, one may be sure that 
reading the stories will not involve any waste of time. 
Mr. Dwight contrives to make his narratives of Turkish 
life sound as if they had been transcribed semi-literally 
from viva voce accounts by the characters themselves. 
Such stories as “The Leopard of the Sea” and “The House 
of the Giraffe” have more than “local color”—they repro- 
duce vividly the shiftless, corrupt Turkey of the old 
régime. 





Illustration by W. T. Benda, from H. G. 
Dwight’s “Stamboul Nights” 


About the only blood-relatives of Spoon River in the 
new book are a piece about Mr. Bryan called “The 
Cocked Hat,” a middle-west idyl named “In Michigan,” 
a personal sketch of William Marion Reedy, and pos- 
sibly one or two others. On the other hand, Mr. Masters 
goes back to medieval ballad form for “St. Francis and 
Lady Clare” and his two “Launcelot” ballads, which are 
beautifully done. Neither is there anything essentially 
“new” in “Rain in My Heart” (see Verlaine), or in 
cheerful lyrics like the one beginning: 


When under the icy eaves 
The swallow heralds the sun. 


There are more songs than satires in Songs and Sattres, 
and the verses are pretty uni- 
formly good, though not of a 
type that will thrill the disciples 
of “emancipated” verse as the 
Anthology did. 


EADERS of Seventeen: will 
laugh boisterously, callous- 
ly, over the emotional experi- 
ences of Booth Tarkington’s 
adolescent hero, William Syl- 
vester Baxter. In this manner 
they will advertise their inability 
to recall their own youthful soul- 
reactions to front-veranda moon- 
light, amber-colored fluffy hair 
and a saccharin lisp. Or else 
they will be poignantly recalling 
personal reminiscences of the 
puppy-love period, in which case - 
the loud laughter will be for the 
purpose of slurring over these 
self-accusing reflections. Of all things that a man does 
not care to let his memory dwell upon, the foolishness of 
youth is chief. 

William Baxter, the delectable Miss Pratt and others 
of their social set are presented by Mr. Tarkington with 
all their imperfections on their head, and yet not un- 
sympathetically. There are countless illustrations of the 
author’s uncanny knowledge of the psychology of youth. 


T HAS been the pleasure of a number of writers to vis- 
ualize for the benefit of the multitude the probable 
plight of our undefended nation should war come upon us. 
Told in spirited fiction, these prophetic recitals have made 
excellent reading, but have had a distressing effect on the 
patriotic soul. A more comforting picture, though in similar 
form, is drawn by John McAuley Palmer in a little volume 
called An Army of the People. 





BOOKS .REVIEWED 


Major Palmer believes that the 
Swiss method of building a citi- 





HILE the critics are 

still heatedly engaged ,npwrRP TO GALLIPOLI By Arthur Ruhl 2&0 army, with its conscription 
in their attempts to determine Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York _ $1.50 eliminated, would meet the 
whether the Spoon River An- gpamMROUL NIGHTS By H. G. Dwight Military needs of the United 
thology is exalted prose or il- Doubleday, Page & Co., New York $1.25 States. For the purposes of his 


legitimate poetry, there ap- 
pears a new volume of the 
works of Edgar Lee Masters, 
called Songs and Satires and 
made up mostly of poems hewn 
into perfectly orthodox forms. 
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SEVENTEEN 


SONGS AND SATIRES 


Harper & Brothers, New York $1.35 


The Macmillan Company, New York 


AN ARMY OF THE PEOPLE’ By John M. Palmer 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York $1.00 


narrative he assumes that the 
modified Swiss system has been 
adopted by us, and tells the 
story of the supposed first few 
years’ operation of the plan. 
The story has life and color. 


By Booth Tarkington 


By Edgar Lee Masters 
$1.25 








ROWING DIFFICULTIES AT HARVARD 


























HE Harvard ’varsity crew has had a peculiarly try- & 7 
ing succession of problems at the start of its new Le 4 La, 
season. In the first place, it is beginning a new coaching | / 
régime under which Jim Wray, veteran of many Harvard 
rowing years, has been succeeded by R. F. Herrick. The 
new coach and his assistants will have to tackle the job 
of bringing the eight, after two consecutive defeats at 
New London, to a point of winning efficiency before the 
Yale race. 

The situation was further complicated by the freezing 
of the Charles river basin, where Harvard boats usually 
begin their spring practise. The Charles stayed frozen 
so long that the oarsmen were taken, with their shells, to 
Lynn, Massachusetts, where they had their first real 
rowing practise March 23rd, the latest season’s start 
since rowing was begun at Harvard. 

To offset the adverse conditions they have encountered, 
the Harvard coaches have the consolation of knowing 
that they have plenty of experienced material to work 
with. Six of the eight men who rowed in the first boat 
last June are back on the squad, and the new men are 
distinguished for ruggedness and power. 


. ae ore 
in q ma 6s To get to the water at Lynn, 
the Harvard oarsmen had to 
trudge through ice and snow on 
their way to the boat landing. 
The ’varsity crew is here shown 
starting for a morning row. 
Even with the comparatively 
favorable conditions found at 
Lynn, it was sometimes neces- 
sary on these morning spins to 
dodge floating ice, and long 
rows were out of the question 





















One of the Harvard eights is 
here shown at Lynn with its 
shell poised overhead ready for 
launching. Many starts like 
this will be made daily until 
the men are in rowing trim 


This is the Harvard ’varsity 
crew as it will begin the season. 
The men are: Creger (coz), 
Lund (stroke), Cabot, Morgan 
(captain), Stebbins, Taylor, 
Talcott, Parson and Potter 




















German iris 


A handsome arrangement for the base of a wali 








Foxglove 


TAKING THE SPRING OFFENSIVE 


BY ROBERT L. CARTER 


N SPITE of the attention demanded by politics and 

preparedness, the great spring drive in out-of-doors 
America is getting under way. The strategic plans for 
fine gardens and rich crops have been laid. The men are 
already in the trenches. No doubt in their case about 
being out of them by 
Christmas—and with some- 
thing to show for their 
labor. All that remains is 
for May to bring up the 
heavy rain artillery and an 
18-centimeter sun. 

In all branches of Ameri- 
can agriculture there has 
been rapid development in 
the last decade, but in per- 
haps no other line has it 
been so marked as. in 
gardening. Until very. re- 
cent years that phase of ag- 
riculture was comparatively 
neglected in this country. 
England,of course,had gar- 
dens, ages old, and asso- 
ciated with scenes and in- 
cidents of national history. 
France and Italy had their 
terraced gardens where’ 
Louis XIV watched Moliére play his comedies, and 
Columbine danced with Harlequin. But in this country 
we were more austere. A stout fence and a good patch of 
tomatoes made enough of a garden for the respectable 
landowner. Perhaps it was the popularity of the “sum- 
mer home” that brought the change. At any rate, today 
our American country estates have splendid formal gar- 
dens with poplars and cypresses, artificial lakes “and 
sunken flower-beds. And our smaller homes—even in the 
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A bed of blossoming deutzia 


centre of great cities—are acquiring charm and character. 
A neat lawn, comely trees, and a few beds of such flowers 
as are pictured on this page are better than uncut wilder- 
nesses of grass—and make a more valuable property. 

Because we are now matching the world’s best where 
once we were not even con- 
tenders, the development in 
gardening stands out most 
prominently. From the 
start we equaled the world’s 
best in farming. But at 
least we have continued to 
be the leaders. The esti- 
mated world-crop in corn 
for 1915 was 3,800,000 
bushels. Of this total the 
United States produced 
2,900,000. In the same year 
we produced a fourth of the 
world’s production of 
wheat, a third of the oats, 
and three-fifths of the cot- 
ton. 

With this leadership 
there has gone an accom- 
panying development in the 
methods of production. In 
1909 the United States ex- 
ported twenty-five million dollars’ worth of agricultural 
implements. Five years later, just before the war broke 
out, we were exporting forty million. The American farm- 
er of today has every advantage that science and pro- 
gressiveness can give him. No longer does he depend sole- 
ly on a horse-drawn implement; he has motor tractors 
that plow, harrow, seed, thresh his grain and saw his wood. 

The great spring drive is on. How many worthless plots 
will be turned into gardens? what new record set in crops? 























APPOMATTOX~AN ANNIVERSARY 


BY A. J. MCKELWAY 


ITH the colored people of my early acquaint- 

\ \ } ance all history was divided into three parts— 

Befo’ de Waw, Endurin’ of de Waw, and Sence 
Surrender. Concerning the surrender itself, the old 
negroes who had remained on the plantation had a very 
distinct memory of hearing the cannon booming at Ap- 
pomattox, over twenty miles away. 

Beginning with April 7th, there passed the historic cor- 
respondence between Grant and Lee, the first letter com- 
ing from Grant, expressing his belief in the hopelessness 
of Lee’s continuing the struggle and his desire to prevent 
the further effusion of blood. This gave Lee the oppor- 
tunity, “though not entertaining the opinion you express 
of the hopelessness of further resistance on the part of 
the army of Northern Virginia,” to ask what terms would 
be offered on condition of surrender. Grant’s generous 
reply mentioned only one condition—“that men and offi- 
cers surrendered shall be disqualified from taking up arms 
against the government of the United States until prop- 
erly exchanged.” Upon the reception of this letter it 
was arranged that an interview should take place at 
Appomattox Court House. And there, in the old McLean 
House, the two men, whose armies had clashed in the 
fierce and bloody battles of the preceding year, met face 
to face. 

Both men were sprung from Revolutionary stock, 
Grant’s grandfather, of New England Puritan descent, 
having been a soldier of the Revolution, while Lee’s 
father, “Light Horse Harry,” had won fame under Wash- 
ington. Both had been at West Point, Lee graduating 
second in his class in 1829, Grant graduating twenty- 
first in his, in 1848. Both served in the Mexican War, 
Grant being brevetted captain, and Lee colonel, for dis- 
tinguished gallantry in the field. Lee was afterwards 
Superintendent at West Point, while Grant retired to 
private life, where his business career proved a failure. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War, Grant recruited and 
drilled a company of volunteers, at Galena, Illinois, and, 
receiving no reply to his offer of services to the general 
government, accepted a coloneley in the Twenty-first 
Illinois Regiment. Lee was offered the command of the 
army of the United States. He wrote, later, “I declined 
the offer made to me to take command of the army that 
was to be brought into the field, stating as candidly and 
courageously as I could, that, though opposed to secession 
and deprecating war, I could take no part in an invasion 
of the southern states.” Lincoln was a long time finding 
a soldier that could cope with Lee, his first choice for 
the command of the army, but found he was at last. 
And now, through four long years of conflict, Lee has 
come, by way of Gaines’s Mill, Second Manassas, Antie- 
tam, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Cold 
Harbor, and Petersburg, and Grant by way of Fort 
Donelson, Shiloh, Corinth, Vicksburg, Missionary Ridge, 
and Cold Harbor and Petersburg—to Appomattox. 


ET it is in the great moments that we think of little 

things. Grant related afterward that when he saw 
Lee, in full dress uniform, while he himself was in fatigue 
uniform, with a private’s blouse and only his shoulder 
straps to distinguish his rank, he recalled an incident of 
the Mexican War, in which Lee, General Scott’s Chief- 
of-Staff, had reprimanded Grant for appearing at head- 


quarters in fatigue uniform, contrary to martinet Scott’s 
orders. And recalling this, Grant was afraid that Lee 
would also remember and think that an affront had been 
intended. 

The articles of capitulation signed, which have made 
Grant beloved throughout the south, Lee left the McLean 
House and was seen to look for a few moments at the 
Virginia hills and then to smite his hands together as in 
excess of agony. Then he mounted Traveler and rode 
back to an army, “worn to a frazzle” as General Gordon 
expressed it. At the turn of the road he made his last 
address to his troops: 

“We have fought through the war together; I have done 
the best I could for you.” 

His last military order closed with the words: 

“You will take with you the satisfaction that proceeds 
from the consciousness of duty faithfully performed; and 
I earnestly pray that a merciful God will extend to you 
his blessing and protection. With an unceasing admira- 
tion of your constancy and devotion to your country and 
a grateful remembrance of your kind and generous con- 
sideration of myself, I bid you an affectionate farewell.” 


UT after Appomattox Lee became again a patriot in 

the wider sense of the term. After the appeal to 
the sword, it was written into the Constitution, in the 
Fourteenth Amendment, that we are all citizens of the 
United States. And, again, Grant’s magnanimity and 
Lee’s greatness of soul alike contributed to the healing 
of the nation. 

When Grant’s first draft of the terms of surrender, 
allowing the officers of the defeated army to retain their 
side-arms and horses, was handed to Lee.the latter re- 
marked that his cavalrymen and artillerymen also owned 
their horses, and Grant promptly made the necessary 
change in the verbiage, remarking that the horses would 
be “useful for the spring plowing.” From the windows 
of the McLean House, the peach trees in bloom could 
be seen. 

Grant refused to enter Richmond, lest his coming 
should seem too much to be a triumph. When Lee 
reached Richmond, his first-recorded utterance was, 
“General Grant has acted with magnanimity.” 

Robert Bingham, of Asheville, N. C., who surrendered 
with his company at Appomattox, relates that when 
Grant left the McLean House a band nearby struck up, 
“Hail to the Chief!” whereupon Grant ordered somebody 
to “stop that damned music.” Bingham had had one ex- 
perience of hearing the enemy cheer when his company 
had been overwhelmed by a charge. At Appomattox he 
felt that he would simply die if the victors cheered 
then. But, as he tells the story, his command marched 
away between two lines of Union soldiers, with a second 
line above, on either side of a sunken road. His own men 
were sobbing like children and he was erying with the 
rest, when, noticing the silence of the blue lines, he looked 
up and saw the tears rolling down the cheeks of his so 
recent foes. No wonder that he biesses the memory of 
Grant to this day. 

Then and thereafter, Grant was considerate and re- 
strained in victory. He protested with such vehemence 
that he overthrew the counsels of small and vindictive 
men who would have put Lee on trial as a traitor, in 
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violation of the terms of surrender. And Lee “wore de- 
feat as ’twere a laurel crown.” 

It would be difficult to overestimate Lee’s influence 
over the whole south, continuing until this day, through 
his contact with the young men who attended Washington 
College, now Washington and Lee University, during his 
remaining years, from October, 1865, to October, 1870, the 
date of his death. 

Among many unpublished reminiscences I choose the 
story told me by the late H. B. Furgusson, representa- 
tive from New Mexico, nearly in his own words: 

“My father was a citizen of Alabama who lost every- 
thing by the war. I was too young to join the army, 
but when General Lee became president of Washington 
College, nothing would do but that I should go to Lex- 
ington. I think I was the poorest boy in college; my 
clothes were shabby, and I shrank from contact with my 
fellow students. I made a bargain with a farmer living 
a few miles from Lexington, getting a small hut to live in 
and my meals in return for a certain amount of work 
about the farm. I walked to college, studied late at 
night, kept severely to myself, and worshiped General 
Lee afar off. 

“Tt was not long before General Lee noticed me, among 
the hundreds of students that thronged to Lexington. I 
suppose that he understood my loneliness and my un- 
willingness to associate with the other students so long 
as I could not do so on equal terms. So one day he stop- 
ped me and asked me what I did with myself between 
recitations, seeing that I lived in the country and did 
not have a room in the college. I told him that I went 
from one class-room to another until I found one vacant 
and studied there until my next class. ‘Now that is very 
inconvenient,’ said General Lee. ‘I have a little office 
and always a good fire. You will not be disturbed in 
your studies if you will sit there, so come to my office to- 
morrow.’ 

“That was an invitation not to be refused, so the next 
morning [ found that General Lee had a chair and desk 
provided for me near the fire in his office, and there we 
sat together day after day throughout the session, he 
at his work and I at mine, and I the very poorest boy 
in the college. 

“One day I had such a bad cold that I was afraid to 
go out in the wintry weather and walk the long miles to 
college. So I stayed in my little hut. That afternoon 
I was astonished to see General Lee dismounting from 
Traveler at the door. I invited him in; he complimented 
me on how nice I was fixed up and how good a place it 
was to study, away from the distractions of the college, 
told me he had missed me from his office and was afraid 
I was sick, and so had come to see about me. 

“Once afterward he showed me a kindness. I could 
not afford to go home in vacation, so hired myself out 
to the farmer for the summer. One day I was helping 
thresh wheat, and if you have ever stood under the 
threshing-machine, separating the chaff and wheat from 
the straw, you may know how grimy and dirty I was 
when I looked up and saw General Lee, on Traveler again, 
with another gentleman on horseback. The General 
beckoned to me and I went up to him just as I was. He 
spoke of the usefulness of farm work, but said he had 
found something for me to do that would perhaps be more 
congenial, which turned out to be teaching a school in 
the neighborhood during the summer months, the money 
I earned helping me famously through the next year’s 
term.” 

Here are three instances of Lee’s kindness to‘one of the 
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hundreds of students that he helped in various ways. 
The Lee memorabilia are exhaustiess. 


O REVERT again to boyhood’s days, I recall now 

what seemed entirely natural then, that the surrender 
was a landmark of history never referred to with the bit- 
terness of defeat. Almost every man in my county old 
enough and not too old to bear arms had been in the Con- 
federate army, but when it was said of one, “He surren- 
dered at Appomattox,” he was understood to be wearing 
an invisible cross of honor. Representative Charles M. 
Stedman of North Carlina boasts in his congressional 
biography thus: “He is one of twelve soldiers who were 
engaged in the first battle at Bethel and surrendered with 
Lee at Appomattox.” The soldier’s parole signed at Ap- 
pomattox became a precious family document, and rare 
enough they are, for though Lee asked for thirty-five 
thousand rations for his starved army, only nine thou- 
sand muskets could be counted among the arms that were 
stacked on the field. 

I became familiar with the Appomattox battle-ground 
in young manhood, riding over that region often on horse- 
back, and talking with the survivors who had been in the 
track of the retreating and pursuing armies. Eleven 
years ago I went with a company of North Carolinians 
to celebrate the fortieth anniversary of the surrender of 
their fathers and brothers, with a few survivors of the 
surrender itself. The Appomattox battle-ground is now 
owned by Col. George A. Armes, of the Union army, 
who generously donated to North Carolina the lots for 
the monuments erected that day on the field. The larger 
one bears the historic inscription: 


First at Bethel 
Farthest to the front at Gettysburg and Chickamauga 
Last at Appomattox. 


North Carolina proceeds to make good part of her 
claim on the reverse side of the monument as follows: 


At this place the North Carolina brigade of Brigadier 
General W. R. Cox of Grimes’s division fired the last 
volley April 9, 1865. 

Major General Bryan Grimes of North Carolina 
planned the last battle fought by the Army of North 
Virginia and commanded the infantry engaged therein, 
the greater part of whom were North Carolinians. 
This stone is erected by the authority of the general 
assembly of North Carolina in grateful and perpetual 
memory of the valor, endurance and patriotism of her 
sons who followed with unshaken fidelity the fortunes 
of the Confederacy to this closing scene, faithful to 
the end. 


Some three thousand Virginians and North Carolinians 
attended the ceremony of the unveiling of these monu- 
ments, among them Governor Montague of Virginia, 
Governor Glenn of North Carolina, Colonel Armes, and 
General Roberts, the youngest general of the Confed- 
eracy, whose command captured last a battery of Union 
cannon at a spot in the field which is also marked by a 
monument. 

And this spring brings the fifty-first anniversary of 
Appomattox. Grant and Lee, with their soldiers, have 
become a national heritage. Grant’s Tomb in Riverside 
Drive is annually an object of veneration to hundreds of 
thousands.’ In quiet Lexington, every Sunday morning 
on their way to church, the cadets of the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute march, at attention, past the little chapel 
where Lee is buried and where his recumbent statue lies. 


Whatever record leaps to light, he shall not be 
ashamed. 
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MOTORING AND NERVES 


BY HL. CG. 


ee H! I could never drive a car; 
I’m too nervous. If I should 
see another car coming a block away, 
I’d be panic-stricken for fear I 
couldn’t pass, and if anybody started 
across the street before me I’d be 
sure to run him down. I’m so highly 
strung, you know.” 

Some women say it with a sort of 
pride, as if to have nerves that are 
unreliable, to fall into a panic in an 
emergency, were something to boast 
of in a day when women run most 
things. 

For this type, the experience of 
one nervous woman may be enlight- 
ening. 

She was one who preferred to keep 
her nerves in the background like a 
disgraceful family secret, and yet 
who was recognized by all her 
acquaintance as_ being intensely 
nervous. Her mode of life was like 
that of many other foolish women 
who belong to numberless organiza- 
tions and live in a whirl of respon- 
sibility and haste. She wanted a car 
because it would enable her to hurry 
more. Circumstances and inclination 
made it desirable that she, should 
drive it. 

With the fact of having nerves she 
also left in the background the con- 
viction that she had heart trouble, 
so she consulted a physician. 

“T want to drive a car,” she ex- 
plained, ‘‘but I don’t wish to get a 
heart attack and kill anybody else. 
What shall I do?” 

“Get the car,” he replied succinct- 
ly. “You'll forget that you have a 
heart.” 

Her relatives candidly expressed 
horror at her imprudent and im- 
provident purpose. 

With characteristic obstinacy she 
made the purchase—a big touring 
car, with clutch not too easily en- 
gaged, but with starter and other 
accessories. After going out several 
times with various instructors, and 
finding more or less hard work in 
learning to do five things at once— 
shift gears, push out the clutch, ap- 
ply foot-brake, guide wheel and 
sound horn—she decided that the 
only way she would ever learn would 
be to go entirely by herself. So one 
day, when she was in a hurry to reach 
a suburb, she sallied forth alone. 

She returned safely, having driven 





PENMAN 


five miles where unpaved streets and 
a gathering of automobiles compli- 
cated her new task. There were no 
exciting incidents, but she found her- 
self dripping with perspiration and a 
little a-tremble. After that she went 
unaccompanied by a_ chauffeur. 
Within a week she was able to drive 
through the crowded business dis- 
trict—sometimes to the cynical ob- 
servations of other drivers and the 
harsh chiding of traffic officers who 
cautiously withdrew to safety zones, 
but this was not for long. All sum- 
mer she drove independently, on 
tours, for business or pleasure, taking 
with her those who had few oppor- 
tunities to motor. 

Whatever nervous strain there 
might have been at first soon van- 
ished along with her “heart trouble” 
that has never been noted since. 
Strange to say, her nerves have 
steadied and she has taken on needed 
flesh and color despite circumstances 
that were the cause of much distress 
and worry. She has gained poise 
and even happiness along with 
radiant health. Best of all, the abil- 
ity she developed in dextrous hand- 
ling of the car has given her a con- 
sciousness of reserve strength and 
activity. Instead of yielding to the 
passive assumption that she had 
lived her life, and it was time to 
grow old, life has taken on new and 
charming phases of power and effi- 
ciency. 

If she could learn to run a car 
with such ease and assurance, being 





able to change tires, to reduce re- | 


caleitrant spark-plugs to submission, 


know the habits of the engine and | 
the carburetor, she could do almost | 


anything, and suddenly the world 
has become to her a new field of op- 
portunity and usefulness. The sense 
of resourceful capsbility in emer- 
gencies has extended to other do- 
mains and has brought her unex- 
pected recognition. A nerve special- 
ist told her: 

“It is the nervous people who can 
drive cars best. Their brain and 
muscles coordinate with lightning 
celerity. The motorist you want to 
climb over the fence to dodge is the 
sedate, phlegmatic kind, whose men- 
tal adjustment does not work a rapid 
transmission with his hands and 
feet.” 


Please say you saw it in Harper's Weekly 
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PLAN YOUR 


HARDY GARDEN NOW 


A garden that will last for years and be a 
delight to you and your neighbors. 


A Palisade Hardy Border 


is a triumph of beauty, enjoyed for years— 
Pinks, Columbines, Peonies, Suntlowers and hun- 
dreds of other varieties arranged according to size 
and color. And so inexpensive! A _ border 100 
feet long and 4 feet wide, containing between 300 
and 400 plants, costs only $25.00. 


Plan Book and illustrated Soa sent free 
if you mention Harper’s Weekly 


Palisades Nurseries, Inc. 
Sparkill, Rockland County, New York 


The Beautiful Old Lawns 
of Europe 
are easily reproduced here if the 
right Seed is used. We import the 
European mixtures for sunny or 
shady places. Send us 35 cents 
for postpaid sample pound pack- 
age, enough for 225 square feet. 
Booklet on fine lawns free for the asking 


BARWELL’S AGRICULTURAL WORKS 


Established at Leicester, England, in 1800 


Waukegan, IIl. 


SUCCESSFUL AT 
Hutchinson, Champaign, Fremont 
and Bloomington Demonstrations 











erg 


Light Tractor 


A Four-Wheel Tractor 
Dependable as a Horse 
A simple, durable, powerful machine 
selling at a price you can easily affo' 





Equip with four-cylinder vertical 
hp. at 5x6, inoeken hare h. p. a ie. 





mission phew oes in_ oil aucomobile 
type front axle, roller- bearing 
axle, steel gears thoroughly protected from dust ond 
self-oiling, radiator and fan that cool absolutely, 
16-inch face rear wheels, weight 4800 pounds. 
Asensible, practical tractor, built by a company with 
an established atation and numerous machines at 
work in fields today. Write for catalog. 


Electric Wheel Co. Box 22A, Quincy, Ill. 











NEXT WEEK 


WE PRESENT THREE 
PAGES OF BEAUTI- 
FUL PHOTOGRAPHS 
TAKEN IN THE HOLY 
LAND BY EARLE 
HARRISON 
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Send No ee Do you Comfort After Ea ing. is good A SUGGESTIO N 


Money ea news for you. By paying a little more attention to selecting your 


foods, getting the right combination, etc., youcan get to eat al- = 
I t Sokon HYGIENE most anything you want. It is all a matter of care and attention. 
See GHEWE coon This has been fully set forth in a book which reduces diet and 
FREE <libae Ey digestion almost to an exact science. It tells you how to get rid of 
- indigestion, ony oa and all other attendant ills. Ittellsyou 
= == = x how danger and discomfort from eating may ke done away with 
Good Health x foralltime. Ittells you how you may eat food without the slight- 


est fear of it disagreeing with you. Following the teachingsin thi 
2104 Washington St. XN x book _ put ee a = ma and teach you how t ies BY EARLE HARRISON 
ma ev ay sothat you wi t ti ° rf 
Battle Creek, Mich. ~ headaches backaches or in pele All this is parr 
Send me all charges prepaid, plished without drugs--by natural means only. The book is thor- 


pe -—— x hly scientific and the directi i 
Colon Hygiene.”” After 5 days ex- » a he HERE is a movement through- 


amination, I will remit $2 or return the medical authorities living. Tear out and mail the n today , 1 al nre 
hock at youresxpene. and this book will be sent you for free examination. Al fer exam- out the country for national pre- 


ination, if you findit is what you need,you send us only $2. Ifyou paredness Many schools, col leges 
Ss. al) x Py Sy 


eane do not wantthe book, return it at our expense and your examina- . 
Benes nyo a penny ke this opportun- clubs and other organizations are 


% ay at once. SEND No MONEY-JUST THE COUPON 

forming infantry companies, rapid- 
fire gun squads, armored automobile 
crews, etc. 

If you can snap pictures of prac- 
tise drills, or meetings of any such 
organizations, we would be glad to 
have you send these to Harper’s 
Weekly Photographic Contest. 

When snapping news pictures with 
the view of sending them to Harper’s 
Weekly, be careful to see that the 
light is good and the negative sharp. 
The size is of no importance, but 
when cameras or kodaks are used 
smaller than 314x414, the film, as 
| well as a glossy print, should be sent 

in. In describing your subject, do 

not fail to write all interesting facts, 
dates, etc., distinctly upon the back 
of the print. 

If you get pictures of great news 
LET’S GET value, time is a prominent factor in 
ACQUAINTED their value to Harper’s Weekly. 

a? Rush them by special delivery mail. 
ip celle ‘ | A day’s time can also be saved by 

au NSE making the prints from the negative 
The Pacific Slope of North America “Salm while they are still wet—just as they 
has more of real interest than any similar x G 
area in the world. Knowing all about this come from the wash water. To do 
country is our business. That’s why Sunset this, wet the sheet of developing out 


is a source of complete, vital, interesting monthly | . ae 
information concerning the Great West. Our Service paper, place it on the negative and 
Bureau—at your service—is ready to tell you anything rub in perfect contact—then wipe the 


nt ggg to_know about routes, resorts, se water from the reverse side of plate 
s, or business and farming opportunities out here. or film and print as usual, allowing 

*S Sewrstand” SUNSET MAGAZINE “ip mii twenty-five per cent more time in 

460 Fourth Street, San Francisco | printing, as the paper does not print 

' as rapidly when wet. If you are 
careful, printing in this manner does 
FREE INFORMATION about | not in any way injure the negative, 
| and saves the many hours of time re- 
- | quired to thoroughly dry the nega- 
and am enclosing 10c for sample copy of Sunset Magazine. | tives. 
Now that spring is here, and with 

nee teeta it the troubles of developing in hot 
Address closets or dark rooms, a suggestion 
_ which will prevent your films or 
| plates from frilling will be of timely 
assistance. Before placing the nega- 
: tive in the developer, put a teaspoon- 
Ask the Motor Editor of Harper’s ful of magnesium sulphate (epsom 
salts) in each one-half pint of work- 


Wi eekly anything you want fo ing strength developer. This will 
prevent frilling and does not inter- 


know about Cars or accessories fere with the usual working of the 


formula. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT’S AFTERTHOUGHT 


(From The New Republic) 


IOGRAPHERS of Mr. Roose- 
velt will puzzle their heads about 
the month of October, 1914. Some- 
thing happened to him in the short 
space of four or five weeks which 
had the effect of a religious con- 
version. He made an absolutely 
complete reversal of opinion on the 
question of America’s duty to Bel- 
gium. It was not an ordinary case 
of a man’s changing his mind, be- 
cause it was accompanied by com- 
plete forgetfulness of his earlier 
views. Between the Outlook article 
of September 23, 1914 (resurrected 
recently by Harper’s Weckly), and 
the Times article of November 8, 
1914, the conversion took place. 
Thus in The Outlook he wrote: 


We have not the smallest responsibil- 
ity for what has befallen her [i. e. Bel- 
gium]. 


In Fear God and Take Your Own 
Part he writes: 


When Germany thus broke her prom- 
ises—we broke our promise by failing at 
once to call her to account. 


In The Outlook: 


sympathy is compatible with 
full acknowledgment of the unwisdom of 
our uttering a single word of official pro- 
test unless we are prepared to make that 
protest effective; and only the clearest 
and most urgent national duty would 
ever Justify us in deviating from our rule 
of neutrality and non-interference. 


In Fear God and Take Your Own 
Part: 


The treaty [i. e. Hague Conventions] 
was a joint and several guarantee, and 
it was the duty of every signer to take 
action when it was violated; above all 
it was the duty of the most powerful 
neutral, the United States. 


In The Outlook: 


I think, at any rate I hope, I have 
rendered it plain that I am not now crit- 
icizing, that I am not passing judgment 
one way or the other upon Germany’s 
action [in Belgium]. 


In Fear God and Take Your Own 
Part: 


We have also refused to say one word 
against international wrongdoing of the 
most dreadful character. Our 
plain duty was to stand against wrong, 
to help in stamping out the wrong, to 
help in protecting the innocent who had 


been wronged. This duty we have 


ignobly shirked. 
In The Outlook: 


A deputation of Belgians has arrived 
in this country to invoke our assistance 
in the time of their dreadful need. What 
action our government can or will take 
I know not. It has been announced that 
no action can be taken which will in- 
terfere with our entire neutrality. It 
is certainly eminently desirable that we 
should remain entirely neutra!, and 
nothing but urgent need would warrant 
breaking our neutrality and taking sides 
one way or the other. 


The New Republic has supported 
Colonel Roosevelt from the first in 
his insistence that America should 
have protested against the violation 
of Belgium. Until Harper’s Weekly 
called the Outlook article to our at- 
tention, we did not know of this vio- 
lent and sudden reversal. So if at 
any time we have used the Belgium 
issue to point a moral against pe 
Wilson and for Mr. Roosevelt, 
can only say now that we cides re- 
gret the injustice. If this nation 
“ignobly shirked” its “duty’’ we are 
all guilty—Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Root, 
Mr. Wilson, and everyone else who 
at the time the invasion took place 
thought America’s first duty was 
non-interference. 

But what of the Belgian issue it- 
self? In a Utopia we can imagine 
Colonel Roosevelt issuing the follow- 
ing statement: 


I was converted in the month of Oc- 
tober, 1914. I was so dazzled by the 
new vision which came to me that I 
forgot all I had said and felt a few weeks 
before. I had the new convert’s con- 
tempt for the unconverted, and I have 
been deeply unfair to Mr. Wi'son. But 
I still feel that the United States owes 
a duty to Belgium, and I hereby pledge 
myself to advocate America’s guarantee 
of the integrity of Belgium after this 
war. We have all failed in the past; 
we can make certain now that we shall 
not in the future fail in the same way. 


Is there enough candor and cour- 
age in American politics for such an 
utterance? 


THE DORMANT COLONEL 
(The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal) 

“Roosevelt’s Awakening” is a 
headline in the Chattanooga Times. 
Who caught him napping? 


Please say you saw it in Harper's Weekly 
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WINTON SIX ---Free from experimental 
risks. Write for catalog. 


The Winton Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 








GPS P03, 


The New Departure Service Station 


THE GWILLIAM COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 2 Columbus Circle (58th St. & Bway) 
PHILADELPHIA, 1314 Arch St. 























rice. Fireproo: a 
uickly set up. All styles 
garages and & 
portable buildings. Send 
postal for illustrated eatalog. 


The Edwards Mfg. Cq. 334.284 Egglestonave..Cinol 








The picture of Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson 
which appeared in Harper’s Weekly of March 25th, 
was copyrighted by Victor Georg. 











Cut Your Gasoline 
Bills Almost 
in Half 


HERE is a preparation on 

the market—it has not 
been out long—which is guar- 
anteed by its makers to make 
your car give more mileage on 
less gasoline than you have 
hitherto thought possible. 


This preparation is a fluid. 
All you have to do is to put a 
small quantity in the gasoline 
tank. 


The fluid is guaranteed not 
to injure the engine. A chem- 
ist’s analysis of it has shown 
that it leaves no residue on 
evaporation, contains no alka- 
li and no acid. There is noth- 
ing in it that would have a 
corrosive effect on copper, 
iron, steel or brass. 


Write to me, giving the 
make of your car, truck, boat, 
motor-cycle, or stationary 
engine, and I will promptly 
tell you the name of this gas- 
oline saving preparation and 
where you can get it. Address 


The Motor Editor 
Harper’s Weekly 
251 Fourth Av., New York 


























Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream’ 


Preserves Good 
Complexions, 
Improves Bad 


Send 
us 6c in 
stamps, to 
cover cost of 
mailing and pack- 
ing, and get free same 
ple of the above, also 
Ingram’s Velveola Sou- 
veraine Face Powder and Rouge 
in novel purse packets, and also 
Zodenta Tooth Powder and Perfume. 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Can. 
Tenth St. Detroit,U.S. 








THE SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVO- 
TUTION gives unusual health, nunsual energy 
and unusual vitality. 
For information address 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


1395 Aeolian Hall, New York City. 





GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 
QUAKER OATS foi? "Made omy trom “the 


big, plump grains. Regular package 10 cents, 





large size 25 cents, except in far west and south. 
The Quaker Oats Company 
CHICAGO. 








Every Bell Telephone is 

the Center of the System 
Amenican TecePHone ano TeLecrArn Company 

ano Associateo Companies 











OP BRAINS 


Cortes Cie 


ARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


Successful Printing 


OU will find The Schilling Press, 
organization fully equipped to handle your 





Inc. an 


printing problems. No job too large or none 
too small to receive our best attention. 
Write or ’phone for our representative to call. 


The Schilling Press, Inc. 
PRINTERS OF QUALITY 
East 25th Street 
















has written for Harper’s 
Weekly an article on 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN | 


and his art. This article 
will appear next week— 
in the April 22nd issue, 
which will be on the 
newsstands Tuesday 
April 18th. Ten cents a 


copy. 











AN OLD PUBLICATION 
WITH A 
NEW POINT OF VIEW 












>a WAAAY WAN AVATATONG WAS 


Ls 





New York City | 
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THE SAFETY VALVE 


ENCOURAGING THE MOVIES 
By Davip Wark GRIFFITH 
HILE drawing my _ usual 
weekly refreshment from 
your pages I ran across your refer- 
-ence to my work. 

This recognition is very encourag- 
ing. Whether we like them or not, 
motion pictures are the embodiment 
of thought that reaches the greatest 
number of people. They are crude— 
but they are new. They are not go- 
ing to be suppressed because of their 
crudities, but they are going to shed 
these crudities and reach a rich de- 
velopment, according as earnest and 
enlightened people bring to bear up- 
on them their best influence, not only 
from within the work but from the 
outside. 

Now I have made you partly re- 
sponsible for whatever happens in 
the motion pictures. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


“ ROOSEVELT -- VISIONARY > 
By E. B. Warp 


F THERE exists a clearer or more 
concise summing up of Roose- 
velt’s vicious attacks on the Presi- 
dent than the article by Charles 
Merz in your current issue I, for one, 
would like to read it. His reference 
to the “bridge-score” is remarkably 

apt. 
San Mateo, Cal. 


TERSENESS 


Alamogardo (N. M.) 


From the 
News: 
OTHING in print is saner than 
Harper’s Weekly. 


POLITICS AT WASHINGTON 
From the Capital (Topeka, Kans.) : 
ORMAN HAPGOOD finds out 

a good many things at Wash- 
ington, where he is representing his 
magazine, which nobody else dis- 
covers, some of which turn out to be 
correct. He was the only journalist 
to anticipate the appointment of 
Brandeis, nobody else even remotely 
suspecting such a thing. Now Mr. 
Hapgood explains the silence of Jus- 
tice Hughes on the real question— 
whether he will take it if nominated. 
To make good the alleged reasoning 
of Justice Hughes, or his friends who 
are reported to have persuaded him 
to this course, the determination of 
his action, whether to run or not to 


Please say you saw it in Harper's Weekly 





run, should depend on the nomina- 
tion the wild ass Democracy makes 
for Vice-President. 


HARVARD AND BRANDEIS 

From the Harvard Alumni Bulletin: 

E WOULD express emphat- 

ically the further belief that 
it is far better for the president of 
Harvard sometimes to make a mis- 
take than always to stand aloof and 
refrain from using his entire influ- 
ence in public matters of vital im- 
port. The freedom of speech and 
action which have always belonged 
to the Harvard faculty should pre- 
eminently be his also. Of course he 
will sometimes provoke dissent, as 
he has done in the present case. But 
he will more often serve the public 
good, and, nine times out of ten, he 
will have the great majority of Har- 
vard men with him. In-every case 
they will vigorously resent, as they 
do now, such grossly unjust attacks 
upon him and his motives as have 
appeared in Harper’s Weekiy and 
elsewhere. 


A POSSIBILITY 
A correspondent of The Unpopular 


Review: 
I KNOW of no magazine or paper 
unless it be the New Republic 
which deals with public questions in 
a spirit of candid investigation. All 
other journals (possibly I might ex- 


cept Harper’s Weekly) are partisan, 
prejudiced, propagandist. 


AN OASIS IN PHILADELPHIA 
By Wo. H. Jackson 

OUR editorials in defense of 

President Wilson are like drink 

to the thirsty to one living in Phila- 

delphia, where every paper (but 

one) refuses to forgive him for being 
elected. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


APPROVAL 
By M. E. Epson 
LIKE very much the excellent 
publication that you are putting 


out. 
Norfolk, Va. 


PRAISE INDEED 
By C. M. Conno.iy 
ARPER’S WEEKLY looks and 
feels and reads a lot better. 


—Congratulations! 
Troy, N. Y. 
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House & Garden 


represents to the lover of a 
real American Home, that 
which is newest and most 
modern in decoration, gar- 
dening, town and country 
life. The May number, 
now on the newsstands, 
covers more topics than ever 
before, and its contents are 
of a greater variety. 














FURNITURE AND HANGINGS 


HAVE JUST AS MUCH SOUL AND PERSONALITY AS PEOPLE 


HAVE you friends who do not get along well together? 
Probably you have studied how to bring together 
these conflicting personalities at dinner, in perfect harmony. 


Apply the same study to your furnishings. dispositions; it tells you how to bring Sum- 
Why doesn’t the Chippendale desk look — mer into the house. It features—just at 
right, beside the willow settee? Do the the right time—the furnishing and decor- 
chintz hangings really belong in the living § ating of the summer home, particularly 
room window? Why does that picture that out-door living room, the porch. And 
in the alcove look out of place? TheMay the garden with its necessary furnishings 
House & Garden smooths out these ruffled _is delightfully treated. 


An investment of $1 may 
show you how to save $100 
or even $1000 or over 


You might easily spend that much uselessly of text and pictures per issue. It safeguards 


on furnishings that do not harmonize, or 
gardening which does not please, or in 
building that is not practical. House & 
Garden is a handsome magazine of the 
“, large-page size, with an average of 80 pages 


against costly mistakes in building, planning 
and furnishing. The subscription price is 


$3 a year; single copies are 25 cents. But - 


why not try House & Garden for six 
months at the special $1 rate? 


oye, A SPECIAL OFFER 


ot, 42, to, If you will detach and mail the coupon in the lower 
m Yate, left-hand corner, you may have the next six issues 
“ of House & Garden, with its wealth of beautiful 


%, en 0, Gy 0, pictures and valuable information, for only $1. 


"Sp, Detach and mail the 

order coupon now, be- 

big alt, fore you forget or mis- 
e) . . 

lay this advertisement. 


Houses arden 


With which is incorporated AMERICAN HOMES & GARDENS 
CONDE NAST, Publisher 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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in Harper's Weekly 





THE ROAD TO THE TEMPLE 


HIS photograph shows the street leading 

to the temple where Christ taught. On 

pages 430 and 431 will be found more pictures 
of Jerusalem at Easter time 





